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CHAPTER XIII. 


HOW WITHOUT FIGHTING OUR ARMY WASTED BY ENCHANTMENT. 


ApRIAN. The air breathes upon us here most sweetly. . . 
Gonzo. Here is everything advantageous to life. 
Antonio. True: save means to live. 


CaLiBAN. Be not afeard; the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
—The Tempest. 


Upon a sudden thought my father hurried us towards the tall 
belfry. It rose cold and white against the moon, at the end of a 
nettle-grown lane. A garth of ilex-oaks surrounded it ; and beside 
it, more than half-hidden by the untrimmed trees, stood a ridicu- 
lously squat church. By instinct, or, rather, from association of 
ideas learnt in England, I glanced around this churchyard for its 
gravestones. There were none. Yet for the second time within 
these few hours I was strangely reminded of home, where in an 
upper garret were stacked half a dozen age-begrimed paintings on 
panel, one of which on an idle day two years ago I had taken a 
fancy to scour with soap and water. The painting represented a 
tall man, crowned and wearing Eastern armour, with a small slave 
in short jacket and baggy white breeches holding a white charger 
in readiness; all three figures awkwardly drawn and without 
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2 SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 


knowledge of anatomy. For background my scouring had brought 
to light a group of buildings, and among them just such a church 
as this, with just such a belfry. Of architecture and its different 
styles I knew nothing ; but, comparing the church before me with 
what I could recollect of the painting, I recognised every detail, 
from the cupola, high-set upon open arches, to the round, window- 
less apse in which the building ended. 

My father, meanwhile, had taken a lantern and explored the 
interior. 

‘I know this place,’ he announced quietly as he reappeared, 
after two or three minutes, in the ruinous doorway ; ‘it is called 
Paomia. We can bivouac in peace, and I doubt that by searching 
we could find a better spot.’ 

We ate our supper of cold bacon and ship bread, both slightly 
damaged by sea water—but the wine solaced us, being excellent— 
and stretched ourselves to sleep under the ilex boughs, my father 
undertaking to stand sentry till daybreak. Nat and I protested 
against this, and offered ourselves ; but he cut us short. He had 
his reasons, he said. 

It must have been two or even three hours later that I awoke 
at the touch of his hand on my shoulder. I stared up through the 
boughs at the setting moon, and around me at my comrades asleep 
in the grasses. He signed to me not to awake them, but to stand 
up and follow him softly. 

Passing through the screen of ilex, we came to a gap in the 
stone wall of the garth, and through this at the base of the hill- 
side below the forest to a second screen of cypress which opened 
suddenly upon a semicircle of turf ; and here, bathed in the moon’s 
rays that slanted over the cypress-tops, stood a small Doric temple of 
weather-stained marble, in proportions most delicate, a background 
for a dance of nymphs, a fit tiring-room for Diana and her train. 

Its door—if ever it had possessed one—was gone, like every 
other door in this strange village. My father led the way up the 
white steps, halted on the threshold, and, standing aside lest he 
should block the moonlight, pointed within. 

I stood at his shoulder and looked. The interior was empty, 
bare of all ornament. On the wall facing the door, and cut in 
plain letters a foot high, two words confronted me : 


MIAONATPI TTEPANONOTAQI 
‘A tomb ?’ I asked. 
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SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 3 


‘Yes, and a kinsman’s; for the Stephanopouli were of blood 
the emperors did not disdain to mate with. In the last rally the 
Turks had much ado with them as leaders of the Moreote tribes 
around Maina, and north along Taygetus to Sparta. Yes, and 
there were some who revived the Spartan name in those days, 
maintaining the fight among the mountains until the Turks 
swarmed across from Crete, overran Maina and closed the struggle. 
Yet there was a man, Constantine Stephanopoulos, the grand- 
father of this Philopater, who would buy nothing at the price of 
slavery, but, collecting a thousand souls—men, women, and children 
—escaped by ship from Porto Vitilo and sailed in search of a new 
home. At first he had thought of Sicily ; but, finding no welcome 
there, he came (in the spring of 1675, I think) to Genoa, and 
obtained leave from the Genoese to choose a site in Corsica.’ 

‘ And it was here he planted his colony ?’ 

‘In this very valley ; but, mind you, at the price of swearing 
fealty to the Republic of Genoa—this and the repayment of a 
beggarly thousand piastres which the Republic had advanced to 
pay the captain of the ship which brought them, and to buy food 
and clothing. Very generous treatment it seemed. Yet you 
have heard me say before now that liberty never stands in its 
worst peril until the hour of success ; then too often men turn her 
sword against her. So these men of Lacedemon, coming to an 
island where the rule of Genoa was a scourge to all except them- 
selves, in gratitude, or for their oath’s sake, took sides with the 
oppressor. Therefore the Corsicans, who never forget an injury, 
turned upon them, drove them for shelter to Ajaccio, and laid 
their valley desolate ; nor have the Genoese power to restore them. 

‘Fate, Prosper, has landed you on this very spot where your 
kinsmen found refuge for awhile, and broke the ground, and planted 
orchards, hoping for a fair continuance of peace and peaceful 
tillage. 


Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 
Tendimus in Latium— 


—‘ How will you read the omen ?’ 

‘ You say,’ said I, ‘ that had we found our kinsmen here we had 
found them in league against freedom, and friends of the tyranny 
we are here to fight ?’ 

* Assuredly.’ 

‘Then, sir, let me read the omen as a lesson, and avoid my 
kinsmen’s mistake.’ 
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SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 


My father smiled and clapped me on the shoulder. ‘You say 
little, as a rule, Prosper. It is a good fault in kings.’ 

We walked back to the churchyard, where Mr. Fett sat up, 
rubbing his eyes in the dawn, and hailed us: 

‘Good morning, signors! I have been dreaming that I came 
to a kingdom which, indeed, seemed to be an island, but on inspec- 
tion proved to be a mushroom. What interpretation have you 
when a man dreams of mushrooms ?’ 

‘Why, this,’ said I, ‘that we passed some score of them in the 
meadow below. I saw them plain by the moonlight, and kicked 
at them to make sure.’ 

‘I did better,’ said Mr. Fett; ‘I gathered a dozen or two in 
my cap, foreseeing breakfast. Faith, and while you have been 
gadding I might have added a rasher of bacon. Did you meet 
any hogs on your way? But no; they turned back and took the 
path that appears to run up to the woods yonder.’ 

“Hogs ?’ queried my father. 

‘They woke me, nosing and grunting among the nettles by the 
wall—lean, brown beasts with Homeric chines, and two or three 
of them huge as the Boar of Calydon. I was minded to let off my 
gun at ’em, but refrained upon two considerations—the first, that 
if they were tame, to shoot them might compromise our welcome 
here, and perhaps painfully, since the dimensions of the pigs ap- 
peared to argue considerable physical strength in their masters ; the 
second, that if wild they might be savage enough to defend them- 
selves when attacked.’ 

‘Doubtless,’ said my father, ‘they belong to some herdsman in 
the forest above us, and have strayed down in search of acorns. 
They cannot belong to this village.’ 

‘And why, pray ?’ 

* Because it contains not a single inhabitant. Moreover, gentle- 
men, while you were sleeping I have taken a pretty extensive 
stroll. The vineyards lie unkempt, the vines themselves un- 
thinned, up to the edge of the forest. The olive-trees have not 
been tended, but have shed their fruit for years with no man to 
gather. Many even have cracked and fallen under the weight of 
their crops. But no trace of beast, wild or tame, did I discover ; 
no dung, no signs of trampling. The valley is utterly desolate.’ 

‘It grows mushrooms,’ said Mr. Fett cheerfully, piling a heap 
of dry twigs ; ‘ and we have ship’s butter and a frying-pan.’ 
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SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 5 


‘ Are you sure,’ asked Mr. Badcock, examining one, ‘ that these 
are true mushrooms ? ’ 

‘They were grown in Corsica, and have not subscribed to the 
Thirty-nine Articles ; still, mutatis mutandis, in my belief they are 
good mushrooms. If you doubt, we can easily make sure by 
stewing them awhile in a saucepan and stirring them with a silver 
spoon, or boiling them gently with Mr. Badcock’s watch, as was 
advised by Mr. Locke, author of the famous “‘ Essay on the Human 
Understanding.” ’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said my father. ‘The passage must have escaped 
me.’ 

‘It does not occur in the “ Essay.” He gave the advice at 
Montpellier to an English family of the name of Robinson ; and 
had they listened to him it would have robbed Micklethwaite’s 
“ Botany of Pewsey and Devizes ” of some fascinating pages.’ 


Mr. Fetr’s Story or THE Funci oF MONTPELLIER 


‘About the year 1677, when Mr. Locke resided at Montpellier 
for the benefit of his health, and while his famous “ Essay ” lay as 
yet in the womb of futurity, there happened to be staying in the 
same pension an English family—— 

‘Excuse me,’ put in my father, ‘1 do not quite gather where 
these people lodged.’ 

‘The sentence was faultily constructed, I admit. They were 
lodging in the same pension as Mr. Locke. The family consisted 
of a Mrs. Robinson, a widow; her son Eustace, aged seventeen ; 
her daughter Letitia, a child of fourteen, suffering from a slight 
pulmonary complaint; her son’s tutor, whose name I forget for 
the moment, but he was a graduate of Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, 
and an ardent botanist ; and a good-natured English female named 
Maria Wilkins, an old servant whom Mrs. Robinson had brought 
from home—Pewsey, in Wiltshire—to attend upon this Letitia. 
The Robinsons, you gather, were well-to-do ; they were even well 
connected ; albeit their social position did not quite warrant their 
story being included in the late Mr. Darcy Smith’s “ Tragedies and 
Vicissitudes of Our County Families.” 

‘It appears that the lad Eustace, perceiving that his sister’s 
delicate health procured her some indulgences, complained of 
headaches, which he attributed to a too intense application upon 
the “Memorabilia” of Xenophon, and cajoled his mother into 
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packing him off with the tutor on a holiday expedition to the 
neighbouring mountains of Garrigues. From this they returned 
two days later about the time of d jeuner, with a quantity of mush- 
rooms, which the tutor, who had discovered them, handed around 
for inspection, asserting them to be edible. 

‘The opinion of Mr. Locke being invited, that philosopher took 
up the position he afterwards elaborated so ingeniously, declaring 
that knowledge concerning these mushrooms could only be the 
result of experience, and suggesting that the tutor should first 
make proof of their innocuousness on his own person. Upon this 
the tutor, a priggish youth, retorted hotly that he should hope 
his Cambridge studies, for which his parents had pinched them- 
selves by many small economies, had at least taught him to dis- 
criminate between the agaricz. Mr. Locke in vain endeavoured 
to divert the conversation upon the scope and objects of a univer- 
sity education, and fell back on suggesting that the alleged mush- 
rooms should be stewed, and the stew stirred with a silver spoon, 
when, if the spoon showed no discolouration, he would take back 
his opinion that they contained phosphorus in appreciable quanti- 
ties. He was called an empiricist for his pains ; and Mrs. Robinson 
(who hated a dispute and invariably melted at any allusion to the 
tutor’s res angusta domi) weakly gave way. The mushrooms were 
cooked and pronounced excellent by the entire family, of whom 
Mrs. Robinson expired at 8.30 that evening, the tutor at 9 o’clock, 
the faithful domestic Wilkins and Master Eustace shortly after 
midnight, and an Alsatian cook, attached to the establishment, 
some time in the small hours. The poor child, who had partaken 
but sparingly, lingered until the next noon before succumbing.’ 

‘A strange fatality !’ commented Mr. Badcock. 

Mr. Fett paused and eyed him awhile in frank admiration 
before continuing. ‘The wonder to me is you didn’t call it a 
coincidence,’ he murmured. 

‘Well, and so it was,’ said Mr. Badcock, ‘ only the word didn’t 
occur to me.’ 

‘The bodies,’ resumed Mr. Fett, ‘in accordance with the by- 
laws of Montpellier, were conveyed to the town mortuary, and 
there bestowed for the time in open coffins, connected by means 
of wire attachments with a bell in the roof—a municipal device 
against premature interment. The wires also carried a number 
of small bells very sensitively hung, so that the smallest move- 
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SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 7 


ment of reviving animation would at once alarm the night-watch- 
man in an adjoining chamber. 

‘This watchman, an honest fellow with literary tastes above 
his calling, was engaged towards midnight in reading M. de la 
Fontaine’s “ Elégie aux Nymphes de Vaux’ when a sudden violent 
jangling fetched him to his feet, with every hair of his head erect 
and separate. Before he could collect his senses the jangling 
broke into a series of terrific explosions, in the midst of which the 
bell in the roof tolled one awful stroke and ceased. 

‘TI leave to your imagination the sight that met his eyes when, 
lantern in hand, he reached the mortuary door. The collected 
remains, promiscuously interred next day by the municipality of 
Montpellier, were, at the request of a brother-in-law of Mrs. Robin- 
son, and through the good offices of Mr. Locke, subsequently 
exhumed and despatched to Pewsey, where they rest under a suit- 
able inscription, locally attributed to the pen of Mr. Locke. His 
admirers will recognise in the concluding lines that conscientious 
exactitude which ever distinguished the philosopher. They run: 

And to the Memory of one 
Fritz (? Sempach) 

a Humble Native of Alsace 
whose remains, by Destiny commingled 
with the foregoing, 
are for convenience here deposited. 
II. Kings iv. 39 

‘But the extraordinary part of my story, gentlemen, remains 
to be told. Some six weeks ago, happening, in search of a theatrical 
engagement, to find myself in the neighbourhood of Stonehenge, I 
fell in with a pedestrian whose affability of accost invited me to a 
closer acquaintance. He introduced himself as the Reverend Josias 
Micklethwaite, a student of Nature, and more particularly of the 
mosses and lichens of Wilts. Our liking (I have reason to believe) 
was mutual, and we spent a delightful ten days in tracking up 
together the course of the Wiltshire Avon, and afterwards in 
perambulating the famous forest of Savernake. Here, I regret to 
say, a trifling request—for the loan of five shillings, a temporary 
accommodation—led to a misunderstanding, and put a period to 
our companionship, and I remain his debtor but for some hours of 
profitable intercourse. 

‘Coming at the close of a day’s ramble to Pewsey, a small town 
near the source of the Avon, we visited its parish churchyard and 
happened upon the memorial to the unfortunate Robinsons. An 
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old man was stooping over the turf beside it, engaged in gathering 
mushrooms, numbers of which grew in the grass around this stone, 
but nowhere else in the whole enclosure. The old man, who proved 
to be the sexton, assured us not only of this, but also that previous 
to the interment of the Robinsons no mushrooms had grown within 
a mile of the spot. He added that, albeit regarded with abhorrence 
by the more superstitious inhabitants of Pewsey, the fungi were } 
edible, and gave no trouble to ordinary digestions (his own, for 
example); nor upon close examination could Mr. Micklethwaite 
detect that they differed at all from the common agaricus campes- 
tris. So, sirs, concludes my tale.’ 

Mr. Fett ended amid impressive silence. 

‘I don’t feel altogether so keen-set as I did five minutes back,’ 
muttered Billy Priske. 

‘For my part,’ said Mr. Fett, anointing the gridiron with a pat 
of ship’s butter, ‘I offer no remark upon it beyond the somewhat 
banal one by which we have all been anticipated by Hamlet. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio——’ 

‘Faith, and so there are,’ broke in Nat Fiennes, catching me 
on a sudden by the arm. ‘ Listen!’ 

High on the forest ridge, far and faint, yet clear over the pine- 
tops, a voice was singing. 

The voice was a girl’s—a girl’s, or else some spirit’s ; for it fell 
to us out of the very dawn, pausing and anon dropping again in 
little cadences, as though upon the waft of wing ; and wafted with 
it, wave upon wave, came also the morning scent of the macchia. 

We could distinguish no words, intently though we listened, 
or no more than one, which sounded like Morti, mort, morti, 
many times repeated in slow refrain before the voice lifted again 
to the air. But the air itself was voluble between its cadences, 
and the voice, though a woman’s, seemed to challenge us on a high 
martial note, half-menacing, half-triumphant. 

Nat Fiennes had sprung to his feet, musket in hand, when 
another and less romantic sound broke the silence of the near 
woods; and down through a glade on the slope above us, where 
darkness and day yet mingled in a blueish twilight under the close 
boughs, came scampering back the hogs described to us by Mr. 
Fett. Apparently they had recovered from their fright, for they 
came on at a shuffling gallop through the churchyard gate, nor 
hesitated until well within the enclosure. There, with much 
grunting, they drew to a standstill and eyed us, backing a little, 
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SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 9 


and sidling off by twos and threes among the nettles under the 
wall. 

‘They are tame hogs run wild,’ said my father, after studying 
them for a minute. ‘They have lost their masters, and evidently 
hope we have succeeded to the care of their troughs.’ 

He moistened a manchet of bread from his wine flask and 
flung it towards them. The hogs winced away with a squeal of 
alarm, then took courage and rushed upon the morsel together. 
The most of them were lean brutes, though here and there a fat 
sow ran with the herd, her dugs almost brushing the ground. In 
colour all were reddish-brown, and the chine of each arched itself 
like a bent bow. Five or six carried formidable tusks. 

These tusks, I think, must have struck terror in the breast of 
Mr. Badcock, who, as my father enticed the hogs nearer with 
fresh morsels of bread until they nuzzled close to us, suddenly made 
a motion to beat them off with the butt of his musket, whereupon 
the whole herd wheeled and scampered off through the gateway. 

‘Why, man,’ cried my father angrily, ‘did I not tell you they 
were tame! And now you have lost us good provender!’ He 
raised his gun. 

But here Nat touched his arm. ‘ Let me follow them, sir, and 
see which way they take. Being so tame, they have likely enough 
some master or herdsman up yonder——’ 

‘Or herdswoman,’ I laughed. ‘Take me with you, Nat.’ 

‘Nay, that I won't,’ he answered, with a quick blush. ‘ You 
have the temper of Adonis— 


Hunting he lov’d, but love he laughed to scorn, 


and I fear his fate for you, one little Adonis among so many boars !’ 

‘Then take me,’ urged Mr. Badcock. ‘Indeed, sir,’ he apolo- 
gised, turning to my father, ‘ the movement was involuntary. Iam 
no coward, sir, though a sudden apprehension may for the moment 
flush my nerves. I desire to prove to you that on second thoughts 
I am ready to face all the boars in Christendom.’ 

‘I did not accuse you,’ said my father. ‘But go with Mr. 
Fiennes if you wish.’ 

Nat nodded, tucked his musket under his arm, and strode out 
of the churchyard with Mr. Badcock at his heels. By the gateway 
he halted a moment and listened; but the voice sang no longer 
from the ridge. 

We watched the pair as they went up the glade, and turned to 
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our breakfast. The meal over, my father proposed to me to return 
to the creek and fetch up a three days’ supply of provisions from 
the ship, leaving Mr. Fett and Billy Priske to guard the camp. 
(In our confidence of finding the valley inhabited we had brought 
but two pounds of ship’s biscuit, one-third as much butter, and a 
small keg only of salt pork.) 

We were absent, maybe, for two hours and a half; and on our 
way back fell in with Billy, who, having suffered no ill effects from 
his breakfast of mushrooms (though he had eaten them under 
protest), was roaming the meadow in search of more. We asked 
him if the two explorers had returned. 

He answered ‘No,’ and that Mr. Fett had strolled up into the 
wood in search of chestnuts, leaving him sentry over the camp. 

* And is it thus you keep sentry ?’ my father demanded. 

‘Why, master, since this valley has no more tenantry than 
Sodom or Gomorrah, cities of the plain > Billy began con- 
fidently, but his voice trailed off under my father’s frown. 

‘You have done ill, the pair of you,’ said my father, and strode 
ahead of us across the meadow. 

At the gate of the enclosure he came to an abrupt halt. 

The hogs had returned and were routing among our camp 
furniture. For the rest, the churchyard was empty. But where 
were Nat Fiennes and Mr. Badcock, who had sallied out to follow 
them? And where was Mr. Fett ? 

We rushed upon the brutes, and drove them squealing out of 
the gateway leading to the woods. They took the rise of the 
glade at a gallop, and were lost to us in the undergrowth. We 
followed, shouting our comrades’ names. No answer came back 
to us, though our voices must have carried far beyond the next 
ridge. For an hour we beat the wood, keeping together by my 
father’s order, and shouting, now singly, now in chorus. Nat, 
likely enough, had pressed forward beyond earshot, and led Mr. 
Badcock on with him. But what had become of Mr. Fett, who, 
as Billy asseverated, had promised to take but a short stroll ? 

My father’s frown grew darker and yet darker as the minutes 
wore on and still no voice answered our hailing. The sun was 
declining fast when he gave the order to return to camp, which we 
found as we had left it. We seated ourselves amid the disordered 
baggage, pulled out a ration apiece of salt pork and ship’s bread, 
and ate our supper in moody silence. 

During the meal Billy kept his eye furtively on my father. 
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‘ Master,’ said he at the close, plucking up courage as my father 
filled and lit a pipe of tobacco, ‘I be terribly to blame.’ 

My father puffed, without answering. 

‘The Lord knows whether they be safe or lost,’ went on Billy 
desperately ; ‘but we be safe, and those as can ought to sleep 
to-night.’ 

Still my father gave no answer. 

‘I can’t sleep, sir, with this on my conscience—no, not if I 
tried. Give me leave, sir, to stand sentry while you and Master 
Prosper take what sleep you may.’ 

‘I don’t know that I can trust you,’ said my father. 

‘Twas a careless act, I’ll allow. But [ve a-been your servant, 
Sir John, for twenty-two year come next Martinmas; and you 
know—or else you ought to know—that for your good opinion, 
being set to it, I would stand awake till I watched out every eye 
in my head.’ 

My father crammed down the ashes in his pipe, and glanced 
back at the sun, now dropping into the fold of the glen between 
us and the sea. 

‘I will give you another chance,’ he said. 

Thrice that night, my dreams being troubled, I awoke and 
stretched myself to see Billy pacing grimly in the moonlight between 
us and the gateway, tholing his penance. I know not what aroused 
me the fourth time ; some sound perhaps. The dawn was breaking, 
and, half-lifted on my elbow, I saw Billy, his musket still at his 

shoulder, halt by the gateway as if he, too, had been arrested by 
the sound. After a moment he turned, quite casually, and stepped 
outside the gate to look. 

I saw him step outside. I was but half-awake, and drowsily 
my eyes closed and opened again with a start, expecting to see 
him back at his sentry-go. He had not returned. 

I closed my eyes again, in no way alarmed as yet. I would 
give him another minute, another sixty seconds. But before I 
had counted thirty my ears caught a sound, and I leapt up, wide 
awake, and touched my father’s shoulder. 

He sat up, cast a glance about him, and sprang to his feet. 
Together we ran to the gateway. 

The voice I had heard was the grunting of the hogs. They 
were gathered about the gateway again, and, as before, they 
scampered from us up the glade. 

But of Billy Priske there was no sign at all. 
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We stared at each other and rubbed our eyes; we two, left 
alone out of our company of six. Although the sun would not 
pierce to the valley for another hour, it slanted already between 
the pine-stems on the ridge, and above us the sky was light with 
another day. 

And again, punctual with the dawn, over the ridge a far voice 
broke into singing. As before, it came to us in cadences descending 
to a long-drawn refrain—Morti, morti, mortir / 

‘Billy! Billy Priske!’ we called, and listened. 

* Morti:, mort, mort: /’ sang the voice, and died away behind 
the ridge. 

For some time we stood and heard the hogs crashing their way 
through the undergrowth at the head of the glade, with a snapping 
and crackling of twigs, which by degrees grew fainter. This, too, 
died away ; and, returning to our camp, we sat among the baggage 
and stared one another in the face, questioning. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HOW BY MEANS OF HER SWINE I CAME TO CIRCE. 


So saying I took my way up from the ship and the sea-shore. But on my 
way, as I drew near through the glades to the home of the enchantress Circe, there 
met me Hermes with his golden rod, in semblance of a lad wearing youth’s bloom 
on his lip and all youth’s charm at its heyday. He clasped my hand and spake 
and greeted me. ‘ Whither away now, wretched wight, amid these mountain- 
summits alone and astray? And yonder in the styes of Circe, transformed to 
swine, thy comrades lie penned and make their lairs !’—Odyssey, Bk. x. 


‘PROSPER,’ said my father seriously, ‘ we must return to the ship.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ I admitted; but with a rising temper, so that 
my tone contradicted him. 

‘It is most necessary. We are no longer an army, or even 
a legation.’ 

‘Nothing could be more evident. You may add, sir, that we 
are badly scared, the both of us. Yet I don’t stomach sailing 
away, at any rate until we have discovered what has happened 
to the others.’ I cast a vicious glance up at the forest. 

“Good Lord, child!’ my father exclaimed. ‘Who was sug- 
gesting it?’ 

‘You spoke of returning to the ship.’ 
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‘To be sure I did. She can work round to Ajaccio and repair. 
She will arrive evidently from the verge of total wreck, an ordinary 
trader in ballast, with nothing suspicious about her. No ques- 
tions will be asked that Pomery cannot invent an answer for 
off-hand. She will be allowed to repair, refit, and sail for rein- 
forcements.’ 

‘Reinforcements ? But where will you find reinforcements ? ’ 

‘I must rely on Gervase to provide them. Meanwhile we 
have work on hand. To begin with, we must clear up this mystery, 
which may oblige us to camp here for some time.’ 

‘O—oh !” said I. 

‘You do not suggest, I hope, that we can abandon our com- 
rades, whatever has befallen them ? ’ 

‘My dear father!’ I protested. 

‘Tut, lad! I never supposed it of you. Well, it seems to me 
we are more likely to clear up the mystery by sitting still than 
by beating the woods. Do you agree?’ 

‘To be sure,’ said I, ‘we may spare ourselves the trouble of 
searching for it.’ 

‘I propose then, as our first move, that we step down to the 
ship together and pack Captain Pomery off to Ajaccio with his 
orders— ’ 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ I interrupted. ‘ You shall step down to the 
ship, while I wait here and guard the camp.’ 

‘My dear Prosper,’ said he, ‘I like the spirit of that offer: but 
upon my word I hope you won’t persist in it. These misadventures, 
if I may confess it, get me on the raw, and I cannot leave you here 
alone without feeling damnably anxious.’ 

‘Trust me, sir,’ I answered, ‘I shall be at least as uncomfor- 
table until you return. But I have an inkling that—whatever 
the secret may be, and whether we surprise it or it surprises us— 
it will wait until we are separated. Moreover, I have a theory to 
test. So far every man has disappeared outside the churchyard 
here and somewhere on the side of the forest. The camp itself 
has been safe enough, and so have the meadow and the path down 
to the creek. You will remember that Billy was roaming the 
meadow for mushrooms at the very time we lost Mr. Fett: yet 
Billy came to no harm. To be sure the enemy, having thinned 
us down to two, may venture more boldly ; but if I keep the camp 
here while you take the path down to the creek, and nothing happens 
to either, we shall be narrowing the zone of danger, so to speak.’ 
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My father nodded. ‘ You will promise me not to set foot outside 
the camp ?’ 

‘I will promise more,’ said I. ‘At the smallest warning I am 
going to let off my piece. You must not be annoyed if I fetch 
you back on a false alarm or even an absurd one. I shall sit here 
with my musket across my knees, and half a dozen others, all 
loaded, close around me : and at the first sign of something wrong— 
at the crackling of a twig, maybe—I shall fire. You, on your way 
to the creek, will keep your eyes just as wide open and fire at the 
first hint of danger.’ 

‘I don’t like it,’ my father persisted. 

‘But you see the wisdom of it,’ said I. ‘ We must stay here: 
that’s agreed. So long as we stay here we shall be desperately 
uncomfortable, fearing we don’t know what: that also is agreed. 
Then, say I, for God’s sake let us clear this business up and get it 
over.’ 

My father nodded, stood up and shouldered his piece. I knew 
that his eyes were on me and avoided meeting them, afraid for a 
moment that he was going to say something in praise of my courage, 
whereas in truth I was horribly scared. That last word or two 
had really expressed my terror. I desired nothing but to get the 
whole thing over. My hand shook so as I turned to load the 
first musket that I had twice to shorten my grasp of the ramrod 
before I could insert it in the barrel. 

From the gateway leading to the lane my father watched till 
the loading was done. ‘Good-bye and good luck, lad!’ said he 
and turned to go. A pace or two beyond the gateway he halted 
as if to add a word, but thought better of it and resumed his stride. 
His footsteps sounded hollow between the walls of the narrow 
lane. Then he reached the turf of the meadow, and the sound 
ceased suddenly. 

I wanted—wanted desperately—to break down and run after 
him. By a bodily effort—something like a long pull on a rope— 
I held myself steady and braced my back against the bole of the 
ilex tree which I had chosen because it gave a view through the 
gateway towards the forest. Upon this opening and the glade 
beyond it I kept my eyes, for the first minute or two scarcely 
venturing to wink, only relaxing the strain now and again for a 
cautious glance to right and left around the deserted enclosure. 
I could hear my heart working like a pump. 

The enclosure—indeed the whole valley—-lay deadly silent 
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in the growing heat of the morning. On the hidden summit 
behind the wood a raven croaked ; and as the sun mounted, a pair 
of buzzards, winging their way to the mountains, crossed its glare 
and let fall a momentary trace of shadow that touched my nerves 
as with a whip. But few birds haunt the Corsican bush, and to-day 
even these woods and this watered valley were dumb of song. 
No breeze sent a shiver through the grey ilexes or the still paler 
olives in the orchard to my right. On the slope the chestnut trees 
massed their foliage in heavy plumes of green, plume upon plume, 
wave upon wave, a still cascade of verdure held between jagged 
ridges of granite. Here and there the granite pushed a bare pin- 
nacle above the trees, and over these pinnacles the air swam and 
quivered. 

The minutes dragged by. A caterpillar let itself down by a 
thread from the end of the bough under which I sat, in a direct 
line between me and the gateway. Very slowly while I watched 
him he descended for a couple of feet, swayed a little and hung still, 
as if irresolute. A butterfly, after hovering for a while over the 
wall’s dry coping, left it and fluttered aimlessly across the garth, 
vanishing at length into the open doorway of the church. 

The church stood about thirty paces from my tree, and by 
turning my head to the angle of my right shoulder I looked straight 
into its porch. It struck me that from the shadow within it, or 
from one of the narrow windows, a marksman could make an easy 
target of me. The building had been empty over-night: no one 
(it was reasonable to suppose) had entered the enclosure during 
Billy’s sentry-go; no one for a certainty had entered it since. 
Nevertheless the fancy that eyes might be watching me from 
within the church began now to worry, and within five minutes 
had almost worried me into leaving my post to explore. 

I repressed the impulse. I could not carry my stand of muskets 
with me, and to leave it unguarded would be the starkest folly. 
Also I had sworn to myself to keep watch on the gateway towards 
the forest, and this resolution must obviously be broken if I explored 
the church. I kept my seat, telling myself that however the others 
had vanished they had vanished in silence, and therefore all danger 
from gun-shot might be ruled out of the reckoning. 

I had scarcely calmed myself by these reflections when a noise 
at some distance up the glade fetched my musket half-way to my 
shoulder. I lowered it with a short laugh of relief as our friends 
the hogs came trotting down hill to the gateway. 
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For the moment I was glad; on second thoughts, vexed. They 
explained the noise and eased my immediate fear. They brought 
back—absurd as it may sound—a sense of companionship: for 
although half-wild, they showed a disposition to be sociable, and 
we had found that a wave of the arm sufficed to drive them off 
when their advances became embarrassing. On the other hand 
they would certainly distract some attention which I could very 
ill afford to spare. 

But again I calmed myself, reflecting that if any danger lurked 
close at hand, these friendly nuisances might give me some clue to 
it by their movements. They came trotting down to the entrance, 
halted and regarded me, pushing up their snouts and grunting 
as though uncertain of their welcome. Apparently reassured, 
they charged through, as hogs will, in a disorderly mob, rubbing 
their lean flanks against the gateposts, each seeming to protest 
with squeals against the crush to which he contributed. 

One or two of the boldest came running towards me in the hope 
of being fed ; but, seeing that I made no motion, swerved as though 
their courage failed them and stood regarding me sideways with 
their grotesque little eyes. Finding me still unresponsive they 
began to nose in the dried grasses with an affected unconcern 
which set me smiling, it seemed so humanlike a pretence under 
rebuff. The rest, as usual, dispersed under the trees and along 
the nettle-beds by the wall. It occurred to me that, if I let these 
gentlemen work round to my rear, they might distract my atten- 
tion—perhaps at an awkward moment—by nosing up to the forage- 
bags or upsetting the camp furniture, so with a wave of my musket 
T headed them back. They took the hint obediently enough and, 
wheeling about, fell to rooting between me and the entrance. So 
I sat maybe for another five minutes, still keeping my main atten- 
tion on the gateway, but with an occasional glance to right and 
left, to detect and warn back any fresh attempt to work round my 
flanks. 

Now in the act of waving my musket I had happened to catch 
sight of one remarkably fine hog among the nettles, who, taking 
alarm with the rest, had winced away and disappeared in the rear 
of the church, where a narrow alley ran between it and the church- 
yard wall. If he followed this alley to its end, he would come into 
sight again around the apse and almost directly on my right flank. 
I kept my eye lifting towards this corner of the building, waiting 
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for him to reappear, which by-and-by he did, and with a truly 
porcine air of minding his own business and that only. 

His unconcern was so admirably affected that, to test it, instead 
of waving him back I lifted my musket very quietly, almost without 
shifting my position, and brought the butt against my shoulder. 

He saw the movement; for at once, even with his head down 
in the grasses, he hesitated and came to a full stop. Suddenly 
as my fingers felt for the trigger-guard my heart began to beat 
like a hammer. 

There lay my danger ; and in a flash I knew it, but not the extent 
of it. This was no hog, but a man; by the start and the quick 
arrested pose in which the brute faced me, still with his head low 
and his eyes regarding me from the grasses, I felt sure of him. But 
what of the others? Were they also men? If so, I was certainly 
lost, but I dared not turn my eyes for a glance at them. Witha 
sudden and most natural grunt the brute backed a little, shook 
his head in disgust, and sidled towards the angle of the building. 
‘ Now or never,’ thought I, and pulled the trigger. 

As the musket kicked against me I felt—I could not see—the 
rest of the hogs swerve in a common panic and break for the gate- 
way. Their squealing took up the roar of the report and protracted 
it. They were real hogs, then. 

I caught up a second musket and, to make sure, let fly into the 
mass of them as they choked the gateway. Then, without waiting 
to see the effect of this shot, I snatched musket number three, 
and ran through the drifting smoke to where my first victim lay 
face-downwards in the grasses, his swine’s mask bowed upon the 
forelegs crossed—as a man crosses his arms—inwards from the 
elbow. As I ran he lifted himself in agony on his knees—a man’s 
knees. I saw a man’s hand thrust through the paunch, ripping 
it asunder ; and, struggling so, he rolled slowly over upon his back 
and lay still. I stooped and tore the mask away. A black-avised 
face stared up at me, livid beneath its sunburn, with filmed eyes. 
The eyes stared at me unwinking as I slipped his other hand 
easily out of its case, which, even at close view, marvellously re- 
sembled the cleft narrow hoof of a hog. I could not disengage 
him further, his feet being strapped into the disguise with tight 
leathern thongs : but having satisfied myself that he was past help 
I turned on a quick thought to the gateway again, and ran. 

A second hog—a real hog—lay stretched there on its side, dead 
as a nail. Its companions, scampering in panic, had by this time 
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almost reached the head of the glade. Forgetting my promise 
to my father, I started in pursuit. The thought in my mind was 
that, if I kept them in sight, they would lead me to my comrades ; 
a chance unlikely to return. 

The glade ran up between two contracting spurs of the hill. 
As I climbed, the belt of woodland narrowed on either side of the 
track, until the side-valley ended in a cross ridge where the chest- 
nuts suddenly gave place to pines and the turf to a rocky soil 
carpeted with pine needles. Here, in the spaces between the tree- 
trunks, I caught my last glimpse of the hogs as two or three of the 
slowest ran over the ridge and disappeared. I followed, sure of 
getting sight of them from the summit. But here I found myself 
tricked. Beyond the ridge lay a short dip—short, that is, as a 
bird flies. Not more than fifty yards ahead the slope rose again, 
strewn with granite boulders and piled masses of granite such as 
in Cornwall we call ‘tors’; and clear away to the mountain tops 
stretched a view with never a tree, but a few outstanding bushes 
only. Yet from ridge to ridge green vegetation filled every hollow, 
and in the hollow between me and the nearest the hogs were lost. 

I heard, however, their grunting and the snapping of boughs 
in the undergrowth: and in that clear delusive air it seemed but 
three minutes’ work to reach the next ridge. I followed then, 
confidently enough—and made my first acquaintance with the 
Corsican macchia by plunging into a cleft twenty feet deep between 
two rocks of granite. I did not actually fall more than a third 
of the distance, for I saved myself by clutching at a clematis which 
laced its coils, thick as a man’s wrist, across the cleft. But I know 
that the hole cannot have been less than twenty feet deep, for 
I had to descend to the bottom of it to recover my musket. 

That fall committed me, too. Within five minutes of my first 
introduction to the macchia I had learnt how easily a man may be 
lost in 1t ; and in less than half of five minutes I had lost not only 
my way but my temper. To pursue after the hogs was nearly 
hopeless: all sound of them was swallowed up in the tangle of 
scrub. Yet I held on, crawling through thickets of lentisk, tangling 
my legs in creepers, pushing my head into clumps of cactus, here 
tearing my hands and boots on sharp granite, there ripping my 
clothes on prickly thorns. Once I found what appeared to be 
a goat-track. It led to another cleft of rock where, beating down 
the briers, I looked down a chasm which ended, thirty feet below, 
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in a whole brake of cacti. The scent of the crushed plants was 
divine : and I crushed a plenty of them. 

After a struggle which must have lasted from twenty minutes to 
half an hour I gained the ridge which had seemed but three minutes 
away, and there sat down to a silent lesson in geography. I had 
given up all hope of following the hogs or discovering my comrades. 
I knew now what it means to search for a needle in a bottle of hay, 
but with many prickles I had gathered some wisdom and learnt 
that, whether I decided to go forward or to retreat, I must survey 
the macchia before attempting it again. 

To go forward without a clue would be folly, as well as unfair 
to my father, whom my two shots must have alarmed. I decided 
therefore to retreat, but first to mount a craggy pile of granite 
some fifty yards on my left, which would give me not only a better 
survey of the bush but perhaps even a view over the tree-tops 
and down upon the bay where the Gauntlet lay at anchor. If so, 
by the movements on board I might learn whether or not my 
father had reached her with his commands before taking my alarm. 

The crags were not easy to climb: but, having hitched the 
musket in my bandolier, I could use both hands, and so pulled 
myself up by the creepers which festooned the rock here and there 
in swags as thick as the Gauntlet’s hawser. Disappointment met 
me on the summit. The trees allowed me but sight of the blue 
horizon ; they still hid the shores of the bay and our anchorage. 
My eminence, however, showed me a track, fairly well defined, 
crossing the macchia and leading back to the wood. 

I was conning this when a shout in my rear fetched me right- 
about face. Towards me, down and across the farther ridge I saw 
@ man running—Nat Fiennes ! 

He had caught sight of me on my rock against the sky-line, 
and as he ran he waved his arms frantically, motioning to me to 
run also for the woods. I could see no pursuer; but still, as he 
came on, his arms waved, and were waving yet when a bush on 
the chine above him threw out a little puff of grey smoke. Toppling 
headlong into the bushes he was lost to me even before the report 
rang on my ears across the hollow. 

I dropped on my knees for a grip on the creepers, swung myself 
down the face of the crag, and within ten seconds was lost in the 
macchia again, fighting my way through it to the spot where Nat 
lay. Wherever the scrub parted and allowed me a glimpse I kept 
my eye on the bush above the chine; and so with torn clothes 
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and face and hands bleeding, crossed the dip, mounted the slope 
and emerged upon a ferny hollow ringed about on three sides with 
the macchia. There face-downward in the fern lay Nat, shot 
through the lungs. 

I lifted him against one knee. His eyelids flickered and his 
lips moved to speak, but a rush of blood choked him. Still resting 
him against my knee I felt behind me for my musket. The flint 
was gone from the lock, dislodged no doubt by a blow against the 
crags. With one hand I groped on the ground for a stone to replace 
it. My fingers found only a tangle of dry fern, and glancing up 
at the ridge, I stared straight along the barrel of a musket. At the 
same moment a second barrel glimmered out between the bushes 
on my left. ‘Signore, javorisca di rendersi, said a voice, very 
quiet and polite. I stared around me, hopeless, at bay: and 
while I stared and clutched my useless gun, from behind a rock 
some twenty paces up the slope a girl stepped forward, halted, 
rested the butt of her musket on the stone and, crossing her hands 
above the nozzle of it, calmly regarded us. 

Even in my rage her extraordinary wild beauty held me at gaze 
for a moment. She wore over a loose white shirt a short waist- 
tunic of faded green velvet, with a petticoat or kilt of the same 
reaching a little below her knees, from which to the ankles her legs 
were cased in tight-fitting leathern gaiters. Her stout boots shone 
with toe-plates of silver or polished steel. A sad-coloured hand- 
kerchief protected her head, its edge drawn straight across her 
brow in a fashion that would have disfigured ninety-nine women 
in a hundred. But no head-dress availed to disfigure that brow 
or the young imperious eyes beneath it. ‘Are you a friend of 
this man ? ’ she asked in Italian. 

‘He is my best friend,’ I answered her in the same language. 
‘Why have you done this to him ?’ 

She seemed to consider for a moment, thoughtfully, without 
pity. 

‘TI can talk to you in French if you find it easier,’ she said after 
& pause. 

‘You may use Italian,’ I answered angrily. ‘I can understand 
it more easily than you will use it to explain why you have done 
this wickedness.’ 

“He was very foolish,’ she said. ‘He tried to run away. And 
you were all very foolish to come as you did. We saw your ship 
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while you were yet four leagues at sea. How have you come 
here ?’ 

‘I came here,’ answered I, ‘ being led by your hogs, and after 
shooting an assassin in disguise of a hog.’ 

‘You have killed Giuseppe ? ’ 

‘TI did my best,’ said I, turning and addressing myself to three 
Corsicans who had stepped from the bushes around me. ‘ But 
whatever your purpose may be, you have shot my friend here, 
and he is dying. If you have hearts, deal tenderly with him, and 
afterwards we can talk.’ 

‘He says well,’ said the girl slowly, and nodded to the three 
men. ‘ Lift him and bring him to the camp.’ She turned to me. 
‘You will not resist ?’ she asked. 

‘I will go with my friend,’ said I. 

‘That is good. You may walk behind me,’ she said, turning 
on her heel. ‘I am glad to have met one who talks in Italian, 
for the rest of your friends can only chatter in English, a tongue 
which I do not understand. Step close behind me, please; for the 
way is narrow. For what are you waiting ? ’ 

‘To see that my friend is tenderly handled,’ I answered. 

‘He is past helping,’ said she carelessly. ‘ He behaved foolishly. 
You did not stop for Giuseppe, did you ?’ 

*T did not.’ 

‘Iam not blaming you,’ said she, and led the way. 


(To be continued.) 














MAYFAIR AND THACKERAY. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 


TuosE who, like myself, agree with Dr. Johnson in thinking London 
the best place in summer and the only place in winter, and that the 
man who is tired of it must be tired of life, are apt to concentrate 
their interests and affections on some particular angle of the town 
which smiles to them above all others ; and Mayfair, in which I have 
spent my life, contains hardly a square, street, or house in which 
there is not some delightful association with memories of the 
past. 

Soho and Leicester Fields have long ceased to be fashionable 
quarters, and even lawyers have deserted the beautiful houses of 
Russell and Bedford Squares. Neither Harley Street, where, as 
Thackeray says, every other house has.a hatchment, nor Wimpole 
Street, which is as cheerful as the Catacombs, nor Regent’s Park, 
where the plaster is patching off the walls, nor Belgravia, that pale and 
polite district where all the inhabitants look prim and correct and 
the mansions are painted a faint whitey brown, can compare with 
the zigzags of Mayfair, where Mrs. Kitty Lorrimer’s brougham may 
be seen drawn up to old Lady Lollipop’s belozenged family coach. 

The very pavements of Mayfair have for centuries been trodden 
by distinguished men and beautiful women. Walter Scott, in the 
‘ Heart of Midlothian,’ portrays the travel-worn Jeanie Deans making 
intercession for her sister with John Duke of Argyll at No. 15 Bruton 
Street, and the Duke after the interview ushering her in her Scotch 
garb into the presence of Queen Caroline in Richmond Park, from 
whom she obtained the pardon she sought for her poor sister Effie. 
In later days No. 15 belonged to Lord Granville, whose political 
parties were none the less remarkable for the presence of the famous 
diarist, Charles Greville, whom Lady Granville talked of as ‘ her 
lodger.’ It was subsequently sold to Lord Carnarvon, who was for 
a time Secretary of State for the Colonies in Lord Salisbury’s 
Government. 

George Canning, when Foreign Secretary, lived in Conduit 
Street in 1809. He had turned from the brilliant satires and verses 
of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ to which he was the greatest contributor— 
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verses which Sydney Smith, with, I fear, some party spirit, called 
‘schoolboy jokes and doggerel rhymes ’—into the statesman who 
planned the capture of the Danish fleet at Copenhagen. 

When ‘spring had set in with its usual severity,’ not all the 
attractions of Strawberry Hill could keep Horace Walpole away 
from his warm house in Berkeley Square, from the window of 
which he witnessed the planting of those magnificent plane-trees 
whose profuse foliage now gives shade to his descendants. 

Lord Chatham lived at No. 6, and his illustrious son received 
there deputations from the City of London. Lord Shelburne 
bought what is now Lansdowne House, only partially built, with 
the gardenin which it stands, for £22,000, and the plans, designed by 
Robert Adam, are still to be seen at the Soane Museum in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 

It was under Lord Shelburne’s Administration that William 
Pitt became Chancellor of the Exchequer; and Lord Henry Petty, 
afterwards Lord Lansdowne, filled the same office, at an age when 
men nowadays are but leaving college, in the Ministry of All the 
Talents. At the corner of the Square and Bruton Street lived 
Colley Cibber, who began his career while yet a boy as a soldier in 
the revolutionary army of 1688, became a prolific dramatist and 
actor, and ended by becoming Poet Laureate in 1730, and was the 
subject of a lampoon said to have been written by Pope: 

In merry old England it once was a rule 
The King had his poet as well as his fool ; 


But now we're so frugal, I’d like you to know it, 
That Cibber can serve both for fool and for poet. 


Lord Grey, when Prime Minister, lived near the house once 
occupied by Lord Bath of the ‘Short-lived Administration,’ and 
here Lady Grey entertained, as a constant guest, the witty Sydney 
Smith, who lived hard by in Green Street; while earlier in the cen- 
tury Richard Brinsley Sheridan, moving from house to house, pursued 
by bailiffs, resided for a time in Hertford Street. In Park Lane, too, 
lived the beautiful Mrs. Jordan, who intoxicated the town by the 
‘ Wildness of Delight ’ with which she fascinated all beholders in the 
part of the Country Girl, in which character she was immortalised 
by Romney, whose picture is now in the possession of Sir Charles 
Tennant. Later Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the novelist, lived 
here till, as Lord Lytton, he migrated to Grosvenor Square. 

In 1771 the Duke of Cumberland married Miss Irnham in 
Hertford Street, and his marriage was the cause of the Royal 
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Marriage Act of 1772; inspite of which the Prince of Wales married, 
in her house in Park Lane, Mrs. Fitzherbert, whose life has recently 
been so ably written by Mr. Wilkins. 

In the house now owned by Lord Rosebery Lady Jersey enter- 
tained the Tory politicians of her day. She was the daughter of 
that Earl of Westmorland who had run away with and married 
the heiress, Miss Child, at Gretna Green. Another daughter, 
Lady Maria, was in this house married to Viscount Duncannon; 
for in those days the marriages in the fashionable world, and the 
christenings, were generally solemnised in private houses. Gerald 
Ponsonby has told me that Lady Jersey, sitting in one of her 
windows on a warm evening in June 1815, was startled by a shouting 
crowd, following as best it could a carriage passing through the 
Square. On inquiry she found that it contained Colonel Henry 
Percy, who had brought the news of the battle and victory of 
Waterloo to this country. On his arrival he had hastened with 
dust-covered eagles, and in the uniform he had worn at the famous 
ball of the Duke of Richmond’s at Brussels, to the Horse Guards, 
but finding the Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of York, was out 
at dinner, he went on to a house in St. James’s Square, where 
the Prince Regent was, communicated the news to him, and then 
begged to be allowed at once to go home to dress and rest. He 
was on his way from St. James’s to Portman Square, where his 
father, Lord Beverley, lived, when he passed in front of Lady 
Jersey’s windows. 

Lord Clive, the great Pro-Consul, after his return from India, 
built there the house now belonging to Lord Powis. At the corner 
of the Square is the picturesque manor house called Bourdon 
House, formerly the residence of the heiress, Miss Davies, who 
married Sir Thomas Grosvenor, and brought to that family the 
great London property now owned by his successor, the Duke of 
Westminster. 

Charles James Fox lived in South Street, where close to him 
Lord and Lady Holland made their home during the winter months, 
thinking in those pre-motor days that their palace in Kensington 
was too remote from social intercourse. The side-window which she 
built to give her a view on to the Park can still be seen from Park 
Lane. At No. 14 Lord Melbourne, who bought it from Lord 
Holland, lived through the whole of his Administration from 1835 to 
1841 ; and as it was said he never once gave or ate a dinner there— 


His cooks with long disuse their trade forgot ; 
Cool was his kitchen. 
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The beautiful Mrs. Norton passed many sad and some happy 
hours of her life in Chesterfield Street, as a neighbour of Lady 
Becher’s, once Miss O’Neill, whose ‘ beauty, grace, and simplicity 
z as the theme of every tongue.’ 

At the upper end of Charles Street was the once famous 
Cosmopolitan Club, too brilliant to last, where W:.tts painted the 
splendid picture from a tale of Boccaccio’s which now adorns the 
walls of the Tate Gallery. Alas! it has now become what house 
agents call a unique residential property, overlooking the garden 
of Wharncliffe House, where Lord Crewe now lives. 

In Seamore Place Lady Blessington commenced her salon of 
celebrities before she moved to Kensington Gore. ‘ Everybody,’ 
it was said, ‘goes to Lady Blessington’s.’ It was here that she 
began to write the ‘Book of Beauty’ and other works which 
obtained a fleeting notoriety, not for any literary merit, but because 
Count D’Orsay was a fashionable and profligate dandy, and she, 
no doubt, a beautiful woman. 

In Chesterfield Street lived that miserable dandy, Beau Brum- 
mell, and later George Payne—who lost a princely fortune by 
betting on every occasion and on everything—from the Derby and 
St. Leger down to which lump of sugar a fly would first settle on— 
which drop of rain on a storm-beaten window-pane would first 
reach the bottom, or which marble would first tumble into the 
gutter. 

Not far from him in Berkeley Square was his friend Admiral 
Rous, the prince of handicappers, and a few doors off Lord 
Clarendon, before he migrated to Grosvenor Crescent. 

From the portals of Devonshire House must have come forth 
the beautiful Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, conquering and 
to conquer, to espouse the cause of Charles James Fox at the 
famous election of Westminster. 

In a house, now pulled down, in Piccadilly Lord Byron wrote 
many of his poems, and there separated for ever from his wife ; 

and next door to him lived Lord Queensberry—‘ Old Q.’ The 
house where Sir Francis Burdett lived still remains; while from 
Clarges Street the broken-hearted Lady Hamilton, in the time 
of her misery after the death of Nelson, wrote many of her 
pathetic and ill-spelt letters. 

Boswell entertained Dr. Johnson in Half Moon Street. In 
Curzon Street lived Chantrey, the sculptor; talented, wealthy, and 
childless, he left a large bequest to the Royal Academy for the 
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encouragement of contemporary art, the distribution of which 
has lately been much discussed. This generation perhaps knows 
him best by the brace of woodcock he shot at Holkham in one 
shot, and immortalised in carving : 


Their good and ill from the same source they drew, 
Here shrined in marble by the hand that slew. 


In Curzon Street No. 8 still remains—the house made famous by 
the salons of the Miss Berrys. Round the corner Lord Chesterfield, 
in his ‘ Canonical’ home, must have composed his famous letters 
to his son. 

In Chapel Street, which I have hardly yet accustomed myself 
to calling by its new name of Aldford Street, lived for a short time 
the poet Shelley, and from a coffee-house in Mount Street, close by, 
he met and married his poor wife, whom he so soon deserted. 
The two exiled kings of France, Louis XVIII. and Charles X., 
lived at different periods in South Audley Street, and close by, 
in a house overlooking Hyde Park, lived the infamous Philip 
Egalité, Duke of Orleans. Under the hideous chapel lie buried 
Lord Chesterfield and the celebrated John Wilkes. 

Hill Street recalls the memory of the tall, gaunt figure of Lord 
Crewe, about whose absence of mind many a story was told. When 
inquiring after Lord Lansdowne of Mr. James Howard, he called 
him back and said, ‘I mean the present Lord Lansdowne.’ 

Lord Dudley, Foreign Secretary in Canning’s Administration, 
was commonly called Eccentricity Ward, and had a habit of talking 
to himself. One day, walking home with an acquaintance, he 
muttered : ‘ This confounded fellow will be expecting me to ask him 
to dinner, but I won’t.’ His friend, seeing the humour of the 
position, said aloud: ‘This fellow will be asking me to dinner, 
but ’'m d——d if [ll go.’ Lord Dudley quite appreciated the 
remark, and the two became great friends and often dined in each 
other’s company. 

For twenty years Lord Palmerston had a house in Great Stan- 
hope Street, and when there first became Foreign Secretary, in 
Lord Grey’s Administration of 1831; andina neighbouring drawing- 
room the great Sir Robert Peel was married to Miss Floyd. 

From his house in this street Lord Raglan set forth for the 
Crimean campaign, and his daughter still lives in a house in Chester- 
field Street,which she bought from Alfred Montgomery. 

Mayfair has been rich in Lord Chancellors. Lord Hardwicke 
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lived and died in Grosvenor Square, and Lord Eldon was born at 
No. 1 Hamilton Place. Here he lived as Lord Chancellor, and had 
for a neighbour Queen Caroline, who had recently removed from 
Alderman Wood’s house in South Audley Street, and round whose 
house assembled noisy crowds, cheering, not so much for the Queen 
as to annoy Lord Eldon. 

Lord Cottenham, Lord John Russell’s Chancellor, lived, I think, 
for some time in Park Lane; and many a time I have seen in his 
yellow barouche Lord Brougham, the idol of contemporaneous 
caricaturists, come from his house in Grafton Street before he 
had invented the carriage which now bears his name, which, as 
Sydney Smith wittily remarked, ‘had a B. outside and a wasp 
inside.’ 

In Grosvenor Street, in 1730, died ‘ the frail, the beautiful, the 
warm-hearted Mrs. Oldfield.” ‘Her ravishing perfections,’ as 
Fielding called them, inspired warm friendship and affection and 
the worthy love of General Charles Churchill, by whom she had 
a son, who married Lady Mary Walpole, and so enables me to 
claim the lovely actress as an ancestress : 


Engaging Oldfield, who with grace and ease 
Could join the arts to ruin and to please. 


Lord Rockingham, a staunch old Whig, the uncompromising 
advocate of American independence, and Lord Camden, described 
by Canning as ‘ useless lumber,’ both lived in Grosvenor Square 
in days when no house was rented at a higher value than 2001. a 
year. Lord Derby, on May 1, 1797, six weeks after his first wife’s 
death, married Miss Farren in his house in Grosvenor Square. She 
had been the rival of Mrs. Abington, and Walpole spoke of her 
as the most perfect actress he had ever seen. We all know her 
portrait, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and do not wonder at Mrs. 
Siddons’s description of her as the Comic Muse. 

Clubland has absorbed some famous houses in Piccadilly. 
Cambridge House, the house of Lord and Lady Palmerston, has 
been turned into the Naval and Military Club, and the St. James’s, 
after some changes in tenantry, occupies the rooms where Madame 
de Flahault, wife of Napoleon Bonaparte’s aide-de-camp, held 
her salons. It was to this aide-de-camp, Count de Flahault, that 
Bonaparte, riding away from Waterloo, said, after a long silence, 
‘Depuis Crécy c’est impossible de vaincre les Anglais.’ It is 
difficult to believe that Count Flahault, who was in the Marengo 
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campaign in 1800, should have lived to see the disastrous surrender 
of Sedan. 

Mayfair, which has been for so long the centre of the intellect, the 
gaiety, and the fashion of London, has not altogether been exempt 
from the tragedies which fall to the lot of mankind. In Mayfair 
Lord Clive, whose mind was worn out and depressed after all his 
triumphs and achievements, died by his own hand. 

In 1840, at the corner of Norfolk and Green Streets, where 
Lord Ribblesdale’s beautiful Georgian house now stands, a ghastly 
tragedy was enacted when Lord William Russell was foully mur- 
dered by his valet, Courvoisier. 

At Lord Harrowby’s house in Grosvenor Square a tragedy 
was contemplated by which all the Ministers of the day were to 
have been blown up at a Cabinet dinner by a scoundrel called 
Thistlewood, who was betrayed by one of his fellow-conspirators, 
and the plan collapsed. 

Lord Beaconsfield, after he had left Grosvenor Gate, passed 
his last days in Curzon Street; and close to him were his faithful 
friends—in Hertford Street, George Lord Barrington, and in Berkeley 
Square, Lord Rowton, whose memory, even in these days of rapid 
oblivion, still lives in many hearts. 

It is no wonder that Thackeray, the greatest novelist of the age, 
laid many of his scenes in the midst of surroundings so attractive, 
a welcome guest himself at Bath House, where all the literary men 
would assemble to do homage to Lady Ashburton, who, Carlyle 
said, was ‘ the greatest lady of rank I ever saw, with the soul of 
a princess and captainess, had there been any career possible for her 
but that of a fashionable one’; where came Carlyle and Froude, 
Tennyson and Browning, and Thackeray’s great friend, Brookfield, 
the preacher at St. John’s Chapel (already destroyed by the 
omnivorous builder)—Brookfield, who, as Lord Stanley of Alderley 
said, quoted Milton and Shakespeare and described the devil as 
a perfect gentleman; and where the salon of the Miss Berrys in 
Curzon Street made glad the heart of Thackeray, who says : 


A very few years since I knew familiarly a lady who had been asked in 
marriage by Horace Walpole, who had been patted on the head by George I. 
This lady had knocked at Dr. Johnson’s door; had been intimate with Fox, the 
beautiful Georgiana of Nevonshire, and that brilliant Whig society of the reign of 
George III.; had known the Duchess of Queensberry, the patroness of Gay and 
Prior, the admired young beauty of the Court of Queen Anne. 
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In the undying works of ‘ Vanity Fair’ and ‘The Newcomes’ 
the reader finds himself constantly in Mayfair. Sir Pitt Crawley 
proposed to Becky Sharp in the dining-room of his sister’s house 
in Park Lane, where Mrs. Firkin and Miss Briggs happened, 
by a mere coincidence, to be standing at the door, and reported 
what they had seen to that ‘ worldly, selfish, graceless, thankless, 
religionless old woman,’ Miss Crawley. 

It was in Hamilton Gardens that we first made acquaintance 
with Ethel Newcome, as a little girl, receiving the announcement of 
her speedy departure from London. 

‘What,’ she exclaims, ‘ will Lord Hercules O’Ryan say when 
he learns that I have gone into the country?’ And the nurse 
ventures to hint that he will know nothing about it. 

‘Oh,’ says Ethel, ‘ he is sure to see it in the newspapers.’ 

It was in Park Lane that, on a summer morning, Clive was 
taken by Colonel Newcome to apologise to Barnes Newcome for 
having thrown a glass of wine in his face the previous evening. 

At her father’s house Ethel, fast growing into womanhood, lays 
her fair head on the old soldier’s breast, while her younger brother 
asks him how many people he had killed with the sword that hung 
by his side. 

These happy days before she ‘ came out,’ and was duly educated 
by her grandmother, Lady Kew, in the ways of this wicked world 
of fashion and heartlessness, were times of unalloyed happiness to 
the old Colonel, Clive, and Ethel. 

Here that big Life Guardsman, Rawdon Crawley, was refused 
admittance to his aunt’s house after his marriage, and before his 
departure for Waterloo, and was called a fool for his pains by the 
disappointed Becky. 

It was in Curzon Street where the unhappy Raggles let his 
house and supplied vegetables to the Rawdon Crawleys, for which 
he was never paid, and where they triumphantly showed to a stupid 
world ‘ how to live on nothing a year.’ 

Lord Steyne at Gaunt House was conveniently near the little 
house in Curzon Street outside which, on that terrible night, poor 
Rawdon, just escaped from the spunging-house, saw the windows 
lit, and, going in, surprised Lord Steyne and Becky. 

It was of the chapel pulled down to make way for a huge house 
overshadowing lodgings and markets that Charles Honeyman, who 
lived hard by in Walpole Street-.-a name I cannot trace—wrote 
to Colonel Newcome: ‘That elegant and commodious chapel 
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known as Whittlesea’s being for sale, I have determined on venturing 
my all in its acquisition and in laying, I hope, the foundation of 
a competence for myself and excellent sister.’ There he preached 
those sermons which drew such effusive admiration from the 
accomplished Miss Sherrick, whose father was the proprietor, so 
to speak, of Charles Honeyman in the Chapel, and his wines in the 
cellar under it. One can see in imagination the dandy parson as 
he stepped into his pulpit with grey kid gloves, leaving behind him 
a subtle odour of millefleurs. Sherrick did not allow him to preach 
more than once on a Sunday, and told him to sit in a pew (in the 
afternoon) and cough, for ‘women love a consumptive parson.’ 
‘In a pecuniary point of view he was confident, nay,’ he said, 
‘the calculations may be established as irresistibly as an algebraic 
equation, that I can realise as incumbent of Lady Whittlesea’s 
Chapel the sum of not Jess than one thousand pounds per annum.’ 

We all know how his hopes were never realised. 

Lady Kew lived in Queen Street, where Barnes Newcome 
visited her, after he had told the Colonel that she was out of town ; 
and it was at a party in Mayfair where she died, ‘called away 
from the giddy notes of a Mayfair fiddle,’ which made the occasion 
for Charles Honeyman’s ‘Death at the Festival’ sermon, and 
Thackeray’s most pathetic and sarcastic account of the old world- 
ling’s funeral. 

Mayfair was the thing to be desired by those who lived in the 
unfashionable precincts of Russell Square. Frederick Bullock, of 
the firm of Hulker, Bullock & Bullock, when he had married the 
fair Miss Osborne at St. George’s, Hanover Square, hastened to 
take a house near Berkeley Square. 

Coming away from his daughter’s banquet, old Osborne said, 
in his wrath : ‘ Russell Square is not good enough for Mrs. Maria, 
so she invites her father and sister to a second day’s dinner. If 
those sides or “ ontrys,” as Maria calls them, weren’t served 
yesterday I am d——d.”’ 

The most noble the Marquis of Farintosh had his little bachelor’s 
establishment in Mayfair, where he entertained his toadies, Messrs. 
Hench and Tod, and sundry ladies, who were to be given up, as he 
assured Ethel Newcome, if she would only marry him. 

The old dandy, Major Pendennis, told his nephew that, having 
obtained the entrée into Lady Agnes Foker’s house in Grosvenor 
Street, he must mind and never neglect to leave his card there 
when he came to town. 
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The Major’s famous valet, Morgan, was not content unless he 
was a member of a club in Mayfair where he met other fashionable 
gentlemen’s gentlemen. 

The Gentleman’s Club was held in the parlour of the ‘ Wheel of 
Fortune’ public-house, in a snug little by-lane leading out of one of 
the great streets of Mayfair, and frequented by some of the most 
select gentlemen about town. Their masters’ affairs, debts, 
intrigues, adventures, their ladies’ good and bad qualities and 
quarrels with their husbands—all the family secrets were here 
discussed with perfect freedom and confidence; and here, when 
about to enter into a new situation, a gentleman was enabled to 
get every requisite information regarding the family of which he 
proposed to become a member. Liveries, it may be imagined, were 
excluded from this select precinct ; and the powdered heads of the 
largest metropolitan footmen might bow down in vain entreating 
admission into the Gentleman’s Club. These outcast giants in 
plush took their beer in an outer apartment of the Wheel of Fortune, 
and could no more get an entry into the clubroom than a Pall Mall 
tradesman or a Lincoln’s Inn attorney could get admission into 
Bay’s or Spratt’s. 

What a day it was when young Arthur Rowdy, of the firm of 
Stumpy, Rowdy & Co., of Lombard Street, married Lady Cleopatra 
Stonehenge, and to be in the fashion took a house in Mayfair. 

As long as Thackeray’s works are read Mayfair will last, though 
never, I fear, again to be immortalised by so great a novelist. 















AN EARLY VICTORIAN TALE. 


THERE were once two maidens at one school : 
One was clever and one was a fool. 
The clever one worked and strained her eyes, 
And got pince-nez, a stoop, and a prize. 
The fool was bottom of her class, 
And practised smiles in the looking-glass : 
And so it happened that after a while 

They put up their hair and both left school : 
One with a prize and one with a smile, 

One being clever and one a fool. 


So, slipping the educational tether, 

They entered the social world together, 

A world of beaux, and shirt-front frills, 

And principles other than J. S. Mill’s, 

A world that truckled and cringed and pandered 
To the average male unenlightened standard, 
A cording to which the important thing 

In the female sex was its power to ‘cling.’ 
This retrograde world regarded the two, 

And one was pronounced, I fear, a ‘ blue,’ 
While the fool was described on analysis 

As a ‘pretty bread-and-butter miss.’ 


The fvol, of course, at once began 

To act on the Early Victorian pian 

Of attracting the gaze of master man 

By ogles and blushes and glances and smirks, 
Which she learnt from her favourite fiction works. 
The beaux, approving her orthodox gambit, 
Murmured each, ‘ Egad! I am bit !’ 

And flockiug round to ask for dances, 

Made the correct @ la mode advances. 

The clever one, scorning such admiration, 

Was left in splendid isolation, 
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And so became at her very first ball— 
Let us say, a ‘ flower in the crannied wall.’ 
So she was left to the chaperones 
To talk of Bain and the Manchester School, 
While the other went off with Smith and Jones— 
One being clever, one a fool. 


To end this tale in a proper way 
I am quite aware that I ought to say 
That the charms of the fool grew rather wilted, 
That she ogled and smiled—and then was jilted ; 
And losing her grace And growing haggard, 
To save her face, Married a blackguard ; 
While her friend with her talk of Art and Science 
Attracted notice in lofty places, 
And made an honourable alliance 
On a moral and intellectual basis. 
But I fear that in this, as in other cases, 
The Ought and the Was are in contradiction 
And truth is not so moral as fiction. 


The fact is that the fool soon came 

Rather less to deserve the name. 

She got rather tired of ball-room chatterers, 
Turned her back on flirts and flatterers, 

And welcomed anyone else instead 

Who would say what he meant, and mean what he said. 
And so a last affair began 

With a hopelessly ordinary man. 

He was kind, good-tempered, honest and prompt, 
But he knew very little of Auguste Comte, 

Or the glory of Greece, or the grandeur of Rome, 
But merely wanted, he said, a home. 

The only merit he claimed, as a rule, 

Was, I blush to say, that he loved the fool. 

(But please forgive him, if you can: 

He was only an ordinary man.) 





The clever one, smiling at her friend 
And her thoroughly unromantic end, 
Was wooed and won and sometimes kissed 
By a sage, short-sighted Positivist. 
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He wanted a wife enlightened and wise 
Who would not be shocked by his theories. 
So together they worked to demonstrate 
The meaning of Family and of State, 
Riddled with ruthlessly strict analysis 
Sentiments, creeds, and similar fallacies ; 
And finally proved (by a syllogism) 

That the Family was evolved or grown 
From basic, primitive Egoism. 

(They had no family of their own.) 


Meanwhile the fool was living the life 
Of the average Early Victorian wife, 
And without an atom of proper shame 
Gave her eldest son a Biblical name ; 
And in ignorance, or perhaps defiance, 
Of the mighty march of Victorian science, 
Unaware of her basic egoism, 
Taught him, alas! his Catechism. 
So the two lived on, one with high intent 
And a hearthstone consequently cool, 
The other a victim of sentiment— 
One was clever and one was a fool. 


As time advanced, and both grew old, 

The clever one found life rather cold. 

She almost came, as it were, to believe 

That she herself was evolved from Eve: 

And while still despising the fool’s beliefs 

And her simple round of joys and griefs, 

Found it a bitter sight to see 

Her and her strong young family. 

For in spite of her want of intellect 

They seemed to treat her with respect. 

Though they could not accept as ultimate truth 
The Moral Tales they were taught in their youth, 
Still the seed that was sown at their mother’s knee 
Bore fruit in their new philosophy : 

And they seemed to regard her homely platitude 
Not only with love, but even with gratitude— 

A thoroughly obscurantist attitude. 
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The clever one had her disciples, too: 

But as time went on and knowledge grew, 

They became uneasy, indulged in quarrels, 

And even began to talk about morals. 

The final attack on her and her school 

Was made—by the second son of the fool, 

Who inscribed his book in a manner quaint : 
‘To the hearthstone, where, if high hopes faint, 
From ambition’s ashes still arise 

A hope more high, and a creed more wise.’ 


So restless and dissatisfied 

The clever one took to her bed, and died ; 
And the papers published notes of her fame 
With several letters after her name. 

And not long after, grave and oppressed, 
Four strong sons laid the fool to her rest, 
And carved on her tomb for all to see: 
‘Bene merenti, dilectae.’ 


This little story of mine, I must own, 

Is thoroughly retrograde in tone, 

Full of the prejudice of that day 
Long-since-happily-passed-away. 

Still, I would plead in the critic’s ear, 

At least I have made my moral clear. 

For you see my meaning: one of the two 

Took a false view of life, and one a true; 

One missed the substance and clasped the shade ; 
One listened, and heard the call, and obeyed— 
Or, to make it plain, I will say again, 

Till death, from their earliest days at school, 

One was clever and one was a fool. 
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‘JUDGES WUT’ 


BY VISCOUNT ST. CYRES. 


PRovERBS have been pronounced by high authority the oracles 
of the unlearned ; and it is odd that they have been drawn upon 
so seldom by historians of men and manners. Think—to take 
only a single instance—of the light they throw on the rank our 
three learned professions held in popular esteem. ‘It is not the 
cowl that makes the monk’ is certainly their typical judgment 
on the clergy; and ‘Every man of forty is a fool, or his own 
physician,’ their definitive utterance on medicine. But ‘He 
who has himself as his lawyer has a fool for his client’ is couched 
in very different tones. Yet the law is certainly not the most 
popular of the three; for the old joke that the three stages in 
a legal career are getting on—getting honour—getting honest— 
is repeated, in one form or another, in every country in Europe. 
Nor does law owe its position to its mystery, for medicine is still 
more mysterious. Witness the ancient Spanish saying that 
physicians never acknowledge their mistakes; they hide them 
in Mother Earth. Nor is force the explanation, for the clergy 
wield powers much more tremendous. A judge can only order 
a man to be hanged, but a curate can order him to be damned. 
But then, in the former case he 7s hanged, as the Master of Balliol 
observed. The truth is that the pre-eminence of the law is due 
to a judicious mingling of mystery and force. No layman, when 
he begins an action, has the remotest notion of what is going to 
happen; all he knows is that most unpleasant consequences will 
follow, should the verdict chance to go against him. 

Lawyers have always taken care to keep him in this happy 
ignorance. Deep and loud was their indignation when Sir William 
Blackstone published his ‘Commentaries’ in 1785. Sciolists like 
Jeremy Bentham might praise Sir William for ‘ teaching jurispru- 
dence to speak the language of the scholar and the gentleman’ ; 
but his contemporaries at the Bar knew better. One black-letter 
sage went so far as to say that a man who could write clearly on such 
a subject was a disgrace to his profession. This was hard on poor 
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Sir William, who was really quite as great an obscurantist as the 
rest. He may have allowed himself an occasional fling at Coke 
on Littleton, in the quaint verses it was his great amusement 
to compose; but in his heart of hearts he knew that Coke and 
Littleton were right : 

With sounds uncouth and accents dry, 

That vex the soul of Harmony, 

Each pedant sage unlocks his store 

Of mystic, dark, discordant lore, 

And points with tottering hand the ways 

That lead me to the thorny maze, 

Where, in a winding close retreat, 

Is Justice doomed to fix her seat. 

And there, from vulgar sight retired 

Like Eastern Queens, is much admired. 

Like Eastern Queens again, she has an unbridled love for para- 
dox. Mr. Lecky, in the ‘Map of Life,’ has discoursed at length 
on the curious passion for legal injustice that flourishes in many 
Courts of Appeal—I mean the love of letting some quibbling 
technicality upset the fair and reasonable settlement of a case. 
This, more than anything else, has brought the legal jest-books 
into being. Most of them are made up of cases where what may 
be by courtesy supposed to be summum jus has proved most un- 
doubted summa injuria to the unfortunate clients. 

Examples multiply on every side. Readers of Samuel Warren’s 
‘Ten Thousand a Year ’ will remember how a property of that value 
changes hands (1) because a conveyance bore a stamp of insuffi- 
cient value, (2) because the clerk who engrossed it made a blot on 
the parchment, and then scratched it out. This was a ‘ material 
erasure. Truth is at least as strange as Warren’s fiction. A 
famous Scotch judge once refused to receive a deed because the 
word ‘ justice’ was there spelt without the final e; while another 
unlucky copying clerk lost a most important case for his employer 
by speaking of the Sherij/s of London and Middlesex—for the 
shrievalty is really a single office, though always held conjointly 
by two persons. Still more striking is the famous suit of Dovaston 
v. Payne, duly recorded by Sir Frederick Pollock in ‘ Leading 
Cases done into Verse.’ Payne had impounded some of Dovaston’s 
cattle, which had strayed through a broken hedge on to his land. 
Dovaston, bringing an action for their recovery, was unfortunate 
enough to describe them as being simply zn the high road : 


They were in it, they erred and escaped thereout 
Where Payne should of right amend the way. 
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To this Payne replied : 

For aught he hath said they were there of wrong 
(Lair and free is the king’s highway), 

For if they were passing through and along 
Not a word thereof does his pleading say. 

And if the hedge I must needs repair 
(Fair and free is the King’s highway), 

Why, that is for such that of right are there, 
Not for folk or beasts who idly stray. 


Result : Judgment for the defendant. 

But the law has been guilty of strange escapades much nearer 
our own time. In February 1841 ‘Balaclava’ Lord Cardigan 
was tried by his peers for shooting Captain Harvey Tucker in 
a duel. By some strange mischance, however, the deceased was 
described in the indictment as Captain Harvey Phipps Tucker ; 
and the defence therefore rested its case on the fact that no such 
person had existed—the dead man having been simply christened 
Harvey, and borne no surname but Tucker. Thereupon Chief 
Justice Denman, Lord High Steward, told the peers that they must 
acquit the prisoner; and this they proceeded to do—all except 
the last Duke of Cleveland, who insisted on voting ‘ Not guilty 
legally, upon my honour.’ 

Formalities stood Lord Cardigan in good stead; but on the 
luckless criminals of an earlier time they weighed with terrible 
force—how terrible may be judged from an excellent satire written 
some half century ago by a Bencher of the Inner Temple: 


For sundry wise precautions 
The sages of the law 

Discreetly framed, whereby they aimed 
To keep a rogue in awe. 


For lest his only advocate 
The Court should overreach, 
That advocate was not allowed 
The privilege of speech. 


Yet such was the humanity 
And wisdom of the law, 

That if in the indictment there 
Appeared to be a flaw, 


The Court assigned him counsellors 
To argue on the doubt, 

Provided he himself could first 

Contrive to point it out. 
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Yet, lest their mildness should perchance 
Be craftily abused, 

To show him the indictment they 
Most steadily refused. 


Nor were these the prisoner’s only disabilities. Prosecuting 
counsels of the good old school were generally masters of a terse 
and vigorous eloquence, and by no means backward in its display. 
The great Chief Justice Coke’s contests with Sir Walter Raleigh 
are well known, though they by no means form his highest title 
to fame. He was at his best on the ecclesiastical field. Few 
amenities of controversy were so successful as his definition of 
a Papist, ‘ one who eats his God, kills his king, and saints his mur- 
derers.’ The allusion is to Jacques Cl‘ment, murderer of Henry the 
Third of France, whose canonisation was discussed by the zealots of 
the Ultramontane faction—then, as always, ‘insolent and aggressive.’ 
Beside this, Coke’s definition of a Jesuit sounds a trifle wordy. 
When prosecuting Father Garnet for complicity in the Gunpowder 
Plot, he described that unfortunate ecclesiastic as ‘ by profession 
a Jesuit and a Superior, as indeed he hath no superiors in devilish 
treason. He isa Doctor of Jesuits—that is, a Doctor of five DD.’s, as 
Dissimulation, Deposing of Princes, Disposing of Kingdoms, Daunt- 
ing and Deterring of Subjects, and Destruction.’ Charles the Second’s 
Lord Chief Justice Scroggs did his best to live up to this high level 
while trying the victims of Titus Oates. Periodically he was 
disturbed by the violence of his own language. ‘I may have been 
warm, gentlemen,’ he used to say to the jury, ‘ but not so warm 
as all of us would be at Smithfield, if the prisoners had their way.’ 
It is to be feared that none of these seventeenth-century judges took 
to heart the maxim of their contemporary, Thomas Fuller, ‘ The 
sentence of condemnation is best when steeped in the judge’s 
tears. He avoideth all jesting on men in misery; easily may 
he put them out of countenance whom he hath power to put out 
of life.’ 

If Coke and Jeffreys listened to Fuller too little, Baron Graham 
(a once famous judge of the Eldon period) listened to him too much. 
The Baron, according to a gossiping contemporary, was dis- 
tinguished by a sort of antiquated politeness, which he practised 
in all circumstances and towards all persons. At one county 
Assize nine men were capitally convicted before him, and were 
brought up together to receive sentence. By some mistake he 
overlooked one of the names, and was leaving the Court when 
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his attention was called to the fact that there was still a prisoner 
in the dock. He hurried back to his seat, and, taking a huge pinch 
of snuff, addressed the unfortunate man. ‘My good fellow, I 
must really beg your pardon, it was quite a mistake—altogether 
a mistake I assure you. The sentence of the Court is that you 
be taken back to the place whence you came, and thence to a 
place of execution, and that you be hanged by the neck till you 
be dead; and may the Lord have mercy on your soul! It was 
quite a mistake, I beg your pardon most sincerely.’ So saying, 
he made another low bow to the unhappy man, and then left the 
Court. 

A worthy pendant to Baron Graham was his contemporary, 
the Scotch Lord Justice Clerk Eskgrove. He also never failed to 
signalise himself when passing sentence of death, and his peculi- 
arities were intensified by a most remarkable pronunciation. One 
day he had to sentence some housebreakers, and began by explain- 
ing the various crimes of which they had been convicted—assault, 
robbery, and hamesucken, of which last he gave them the etymology. 
He then reminded them that they had attacked the house and 
robbed it, and so worked gradually up to the climax. ‘ All this 
you did, and, God preserve us, joost when they were settin’ down 
to their denner!’ Another time he had to sentence a man to 
death for murdering a soldier. ‘Not only,’ said the judge, ‘did 
you murder him, whereby he was berea-ved of his life, but you did 
thrust, or push, or pierce or pro-pell the leth-all weapon through 
the belly-band of his breeches, which were His Majesty’s.’ And 
there must have been something great about a judge who was in 
the habit of thus demolishing a prisoner’s defence: ‘And so, 
gentlemen, having shown you that the pan-el’s argument is totally 
impossib-ill, I shall now proceed to show you that it is extremely 
improbab-ill.’ 

But Eskgrove and his contemporaries would demand a chapter 
to themselves. There was Lord Meadowbank, who hurried away 
from his own wedding-breakfast in order to go on with an essay 
on the metaphysical aspect of pains and penalties. There was 
Lord Swinton, whose mind was so unhinged by the French Revolu- 
tion that he regretted he could not order Scotch Radicals to be 
thrown to the beasts, as Radicals were in the good old days of 
Imperial Rome. There was Lord Braxfield (idealised as the 
Justice-Clerk in ‘ Weir of Hermiston’), who was so much amused 
when another Radical reminded him that even the Founder of 
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Christianity had been a reformer. ‘Much to be made of that,’ 
chuckled the irreverent Tory on the Bench, ‘he was hanget.’ 
Lastly, there was Lord Hermiston, so great a believer in the virtues 
of Bacchus, that he once burst out in open Court with ‘Good God, 
my Laards, if the prisoner murdered his friend when drunk, what 
would he do when he was sober ?’ 

If Scotland leads in eccentricities, our own country is easily 
first in the matter of wits. There was Sir George Rose, for instance, 
the witty Master in Chancery, who first commended himself to 
attorneys by his wit at a punning judge. ‘ Do you not see, gentle- 
men,’ Rose said to the jury, ‘ that my Lord, before trying my client, 
has tried a joke, and reserved the point?’ Another day he was con- 
doling with a friend who had suffered terrible things from mal de mer 
while on his way to take up a colonial judgeship. ‘It was a mercy,’ 
said Sir George, ‘that you did not throw up your appointment.’ 
More graceful was his compliment to the Master of the Temple. 
One day he came across the Master strolling abstractedly about 
the Temple Gardens. 

‘What are you thinking of ?’ said Sir George. ‘Oh, I don’t 
know,’ replied the Master ; ‘ nescio quid meditans nugarum.’ ‘Ah, yes, 
Master,’ answered Rose, ‘ your thoughts are always on the Via Sacra.’ 

But Rose was especially great at legal verse. Everyone knows 
the ‘ notes’ he once took to oblige an absent friend : 


Mr. Leach made a speech, 

Angry, neat, but wrong ; 

Mr. Hart, on the other part, 

Was right, but dull and long. 

Mr. Parker made the case darker, 
Which was dark enough without ; 
Mr. Cooke cited his book, 

And the Chancellor said, ‘I doubt.’ 


The Chancellor was, of course, Lord Eldon, whose doubts were 
proverbial. But Rose was especially great at adapting legal 
phraseology to unexpected circumstances. Witness his epitaph 
on Mr. Preston, a great authority on marriage settlements and 
leases : 


Stern Death hath cast into abeyance here 
A most renowned conveyancer. 

Then lightly on his head be laid 

The soil that he so oft conveyed. 

In certain faith and hope he sure is ; 

His soul, like a scintilla juris, 
In nubibus expectant lies 

To raise a freehold in the skies. 
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But, perhaps, Rose is best remembered by his metrical contest 
with James Smith, part author of ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ Smith 
had produced the following distich : 


In Craven Street, Strand, ten attorneys are found, 
And down by the river the barges abound. 

Fly, Honesty, fly to some safer retreat, 

For there’s craft in the river and craft in the street. 


To which Sir George instantly replied : 


Why should Honesty fiy to some safer retreat 
Than lawyers and barges, ’od rot ’’em ? 

For the lawyers are just at the top of the street, 
And the barges are just at the bottom. 


Lawyers have always had a predilection for defending them- 
selves in verse. Many years ago a barrister profited by the fact 
that the crest of the Inner Temple is a Pegasus, while that of the 
Middle Temple is a Lamb and Flag, to produce the following : 

As by the Templars’ haunts you go, 
The Lamb and Horse, displayed 


In emblematic figures, show 
The merits of their trade. 


Their clients may infer from thence 
How just is their profession. 

The Lamb sets forth their innocence, 
The Horse their expedition. 


But he laid himself open to the crushing rejoinder : 


Deluded men, these haunts forego, 
Nor trust such cunning elves, 

These artful emblems tried to show 
Their clients, not themselves— 


the application of the Wolf and the Lamb, the Horse and its Rider, 
being obvious enough. But the most smashing of all lay victories 
over the law was gained by the demagogue, William Cobbett. 
Cobbett, whose tongue was a peculiarly unruly member, had been 
denouncing a young attorney of influential connections. The 
lawyer promptly brought an action for libel, and retained a very 
strong Bar ; Cobbett, as usual, conducted his case in person. The 
plaintiff's counsel made an eloquent harangue, explaining to the 
jury how impossible it was to estimate the amount of injury this 
virulent and systematic libeller had inflicted on his client—the 
violent calumnies heaped upon him had blasted all his fair prospects, 
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and well-nigh broken his heart, therefore a corresponding amount 
of damages, &c. Whereupon up got Cobbett, and with a slow 
and expressive wink at the jury, began: 

‘Gentlemen, you are men of the world, and must be laughing 
in your sleeves at the flummery you have just heard. You know 
that such stuff about injury to character, blasting one’s prospects, 
injury to one’s peace of mind, is to be heard in this Court every 
hour in the day. The lawyer who has just been vilifying me 
would do the same to you, gentlemen, if he were paid for it. These 
fellows in wigs are always at the service of the highest bidder. 
And yet, gentlemen, they make it a great crime in me to have 
tried to crush a lawyer in the egg.’ 

But such triumphs of the laity are rare. Nearly all the good 
stories in the legal jest-books turn on the discomfiture of a witness, 
or the bamboozling of a jury, by some clever counsel. There is a 
very old story of an Old Bailey barrister retained to defend a young 
man who had stolen a quantity of linen of a somewhat peculiar 
pattern. Seeing that his client’s case was desperate, the barrister 
wrote down to the prisoner’s solicitor, ordering him to beg, buy, 
borrow, or steal enough linen of the same pattern as would make 
him a shirt. The linen was accordingly procured, and the shirt 
made. At the Assizes the prosecuting draper explained that the 
linen was of a peculiar texture, and made expressly forhim. ‘ Well, 
sir, said the prisoner’s counsel, ‘ you say you would know the 
linen anywhere?’ ‘Of course I should,’ said the draper. ‘Then 
have the goodness to come down here, and examine my shirt- 
sleeve.’ Down came the draper from the witness-box, and began 
to study the sleeve. In a minute or two he started and turned 
pale. ‘ Well,’ said the lawyer, ‘do you notice any resemblance 
between the linen and my shirt?’ ‘A good deal of resemblance,’ 
faltered the draper. ‘Are they of exactly the same material ?’ 
asked the counsel. ‘They seem to be so,’ stammered the witness. 
‘Did you ever make me a shirt?’ ‘ Not that I know of,’ sobbed 
the discomfited draper. ‘ Then go back to your place, sir,’ thundered 
the prisoner’s counsel, ‘and never dare accuse a fellow-creature on 
such frivolous pretences again.’ 

Another case was still more ingenious. About the year 1848, 
when revolutions and secret societies bulked largely in the public 
mind, a labourer was tried for some small offence at a country 
Assize. The case was going hard against him, and his counsel 
was at his wit’s end, when suddenly he noticed that the prosecutrix 
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and her witnesses were all carrying large cotton umbrellas, although 
it was a broiling hot day. So he severely cross-examined the old 
lady as to why she had brought the umbrella with her. Naturally 
enough she got flustered—it wasn’t on account of rain—it wasn’t 
on account of the sun—she couldn’t say rightly why she had 
brought it. Her witnesses were equally vague, and the counsel 
wound up with an eloquent speech, in which he described his 
client as the victim of a secret society of professional perjurers, 
whose badge of membership was a large cotton umbrella. This 
romantic view of the matter was too much for the jury, and they 
acquitted the prisoner. 

But, of course, certain classes of witnesses were only made to 
be trampled on; no honest lawyer would boast, for instance, of 
his triumphs over the clergy. Serjeant Ballantine once appeared 
for the directors of some public gardens, the renewal of whose 
license was opposed by a local Vigilance Committee. Their principal 
witness was a curate, who described with bated breath the scenes 
he had witnessed in the gardens. He was asked to specify what 
sort of scenes. Amid an awestruck silence he related how he had 
actually seen young couples kissing one another behind the bushes. 
Ballantine asked him if he had ever kissed a young lady. The 
curate flushed red and appealed to the magistrate for protection. 
When the Bench refused to interfere, he stammered out: ‘ Only 
once, and she was a Sunday-school teacher.’ But the Serjeant 
often proved more than a match for much more formidable wit- 
nesses. It was once important for him to demolish an extremely 
obvious but extremely wily scoundrel. One attack after another 
had failed, and the cross-examiner was beginning to despair when 
suddenly his clerk handed up a scrap of paper, on which were 
written the three words: ‘Borough Road—Arson.’ Quick as 
lightning, the Sejreant started in the new tack. ‘Did you ever 
live in the Borough Road?’ ‘Yes,’ said the witness. ‘ Were 
you unfortunate enough to have a fire on your premises?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Did the insurance company dispute your claim?’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘Penal servitude?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Thank you, you may go down 
now.’ Ballantine then asked his clerk how he had come by the 
piece of paper. The clerk pointed to a respectable-looking old 
gentleman of Hebraic appearance, sitting in the well of the Court. 
Ballantine bent over, and thanked him warmly for his most 
timely information, ending with a question as to how he happened to 
know anything about the witness’s past. The old gentleman’s 
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eye lighted up with fury. ‘That infernal scoundrel,’ he said, ‘ is 
my son.’ 

But every cross-examiner is not so sharp, and even the legal 
tongue is sometimes betrayed into sad slips. To begin with, there 
is the immortal ‘ Prisoner, you are the son of excellent parents, 
and received an admirable education. Instead of which you go 
about the country stealing ducks.’ Then there was the absent- 
minded Serjeant Arabin, a Judge of the Old Bailey. A youthful 
prisoner was brought up before him. ‘Boy,’ said the Judge, ‘I 
have seen your face before.’ The prisoner began to whimper a 
denial, and up got the gaoler. ‘ Please, my Lord, the boy has never 
been in trouble himself, but his mother is well known in Queer 
Street.’ ‘Ah, that explains it,’ said the Serjeant absently, ‘1 
knew I had seen his face before.’ Almost equally unfortunate was 
a remark by a former treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn, when a young 
Jew wished to be called to the Bar. ‘Conscientious scruples about 
the oaths,’ spluttered the indignant treasurer. ‘Conscientious 
fiddlesticks! Why doesn’t the fellow turn Christian and be 
d——d to him?’ Calling was the subject of a famous pun of the 
great Irish orator, Curran. A barrister of slender intellect but 
large possessions once asked him to support a proposal that none 
but owners of a certain amount of landed property should be 
admitted to the Bar, since in these troubled times it was desirable, 
&c. ‘ By all means,’ said Curran, ‘Ill support you, if you’ll tell 
me how many acres go to make a wiseacre.” 

No account of judicial inconsequences, however, is complete 
without some mention of Chief Justice Kenyon, whose genius for 
inaccurate and inapposite quotation has never been surpassed. 
He once edified a jury by descanting on the Christian virtues of 
the Emperor Julian the Apostle, and dismissed another jury from 
service in the following remarkable terms: ‘And now, gentle- 
men, you may return to your hearths and homes in peace ; and with 
the delightful consciousness of having well performed your duties, 
you may lay your heads upon your pillows and say “ Aut Cesar 
aut nullus.”’ His was a ruling passion strong in death. At his 
decease a hatchment made its appearance on his house, on which 
was the legend, Mors janua vita. ‘“ Vita,” why, of course,’ said 
Lord Ellenborough, ‘ Kenyon always was a miser, and left special 
directions in his will that his estate was not to be put to the expense 
of a diphthong.’ To equalise matters, however, another judge 
died about the same time, and left his fortune to pay off the national 
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debt. But perhaps the strangest of all legal wills was that of 
Serjeant Maynard, a prominent figure at the time of the English 
Revolution, famous alike for his longevity and his law. This was 
the Maynard who told Jeffreys that he had forgotten more law than 
the Chief Justice ever knew, and who thanked William the Third 
for coming over, as he was afraid he was going to outlive the law 
itself. The last few months of his long life he spent in deliberately 
drafting a will in ambiguous terms, such as would be sure to give 
rise to litigation, and bring about the settlement of various moot 
points that had troubled him in his lifetime. Such entire devotion 
to the law met its due reward. At his funeral] the preacher de- 
scribed how the deceased Serjeant’s soul is called up to the bar of 
Heaven by a writ de habendo corpus cum causa, finds its judge 
its advocate, nonsuits the devil, obtains a liberate from all its 
infirmities, and puts on for ever the long robe of glory. 


























A DRAMA OF DEVON. 


BY HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


Ir seemed a distinct rise in the social scale for Sarah Gibbon when 
she married Stephen Yeo and went to live with him in one of the 
humblest and least pretentious of the cottages in the village. 
It was only a three-roomed cottage; and though this would be 
ample, of course, for a newly-married pair in ordinary circum- 
stances, the circumstances here were not quite ordinary, for one 
of the conditions that Stephen had made, in asking Sarah for his 
bride, was that Mike Yeo his brother should continue to live with 
him. Mike Yeo was not outwardly attractive, tall and shambling of 
gait, with immense flat feet that pointed outwards, feeble knee- 
joints that pointed inwards, and a face extraordinarily hirsute 
with an expression scarcely of human intelligence. His mental 
capacity was just to be named intelligence ; it did not sink to idiocy, 
but was hardly raised above it. His words came with difficulty, 
scarcely expressing the thoughts that were even more slow in their 
sequence, and he could be entrusted only with tasks of the very 
simplest kind. Obviously it was impossible that such a being 
could be left to shift for himself in the battle of life. The county 
asylum and the workhouse would not have admitted him, for no 
doctor could certify that he was actually deficient ; nor perhaps, 
if they would have received him, would Stephen have permitted 
him to live on this charity which the poor so shrink from accepting. 
Demonstrations of affection were not much in Stephen’s way 
even towards Sarah, and still less towards Mike, but ever since 
their father and mother had died and they had been left little 
chaps together he had been ready to share his last crust with the 
brother from whom God had withheld the talents necessary for 
earning many crusts of his own, and the idea of deserting Mike 
just because he was bringing a wife into his life did not occur to 
him now. Mike must be accepted along with the rest that Stephen 
had to offer her. 

Sarah had no thought of making demur, and indeed in Noricott 
village, on the edge of the moor, where they all lived, it was felt 
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that in becoming the wife of Steve Yeo, even with such drawbacks 
as Mike for a brother-in-law, she was doing well for herself. She 
was not one of the Noricott village folk by origin, although she could 
remember no other place as home; for Noricott, as all the world 
knows, is in North Devon, on the northern border of the moor, 
and her father, for reasons that did not seem to bear looking into 
too closely, had come out of South Devon, travelling across the 
moor in a caravan. He had been attracted to Noricott in the 
first place because he had a married sister already settled there, 
so that he did not feel wholly strange when he made this fresh 
start in life. He had come up in the caravan which he had bought 
from some gipsies in the South of Devon, and had intended to use 
it only as a convenient way of transporting his small family and 
his few household gods across the county, with the idea of taking 
a cottage and re-selling the van as soon as he arrived at his destina- 
tion. But when he arrived cottage room was not easy to obtain 
and was expensive, and, besides, he had found life in his van com- 
fortable enough in that genial western climate. A good fire in 
the stove warmed the van through and through, even when the 
wind blew off the Dartmoor snows, and problems of ventilation 
and sanitation which are sometimes troublesome in a cottage 
never came near him in the van. So instead of selling it, as he 
had planned, he contented himself with selling the old grey horse 
that had dragged it across the greater part of the county and 
settled down to life in the van as a stationary instead of a travelling 
home. There he had lived in much comfort, a peaceable citizen 
but paying no rates or taxes, for nearly a score of years. He had 
buried his wife, had sent one daughter out into the world in domestic 
service, and with the departure of Sarah, his second, was left alone, 
but quite contented. 

Thus it was that in marriage with Stephen Yeo, and moving 
from the van, with its possibilities of locomotion (although pro- 
bably by this time it would have fallen into as many small pieces 
as ‘the wonderful one-horse shay’ had any effort been made to 
stir it), to the established mansion of a cottage having foundations 
Sarah Gibbon seemed to have made a distinct step higher in the 
social order. Her ideals were not exalted. In spite of her rela- 
tionship on her aunt’s side with one of the recognised families in 
the village, there was a tendency to look askance on her as a foreigner, 
which was accentuated by the accident of the van being her paternal 
mansion. Noricott village recognised, when two or three were 
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gathered together to gossip, that Mr. Gibbon and his family were 
different from the tramps or gipsies who commonly appeared, 
and disappeared again, in their travelling vans—it was so far, no 
doubt, a sign of grace in him that his own van had ceased to travel— 
but the circumstance that in actual fact she was ‘one of them 
van people’ affected the estimate that Noricott formed of her, 
notwithstanding. There was actually some condolence with 
her aunt’s family when it was seen that Tim, eldest son of the 
said aunt, was ‘ walking out’ with Sarah. Tim was a carpenter, 
in fairly regular work, and it was felt that he might look higher 
than his cousin Sarah for a wife. But ‘ walking out’ in Noricott 
signified no binding contract, and it was felt more fitting by most 
parties, and possibly even by cousin Tim himself, when it was 
announced that Sarah and Stephen Yeo were to be ‘called’ in 
Church. Stephen was known fora good worker of his hands—more 
than an agricultural or common spade labourer he never had aspired 
to be—but it could not be said of him that he was a regular worker. 
He dearly loved a day off now and again, which he would divide 
between the Red Lion Inn and a long wander over the moor with 
his ‘rinning dogue,’ or running dog, as he would call it. by his 
side—now and again not at his side, but ranging the moor far and 
wide when Stephen thought nobody was looking; and if that 
‘running dog,’ really a half-bred greyhound and sheep-dog, a lurcher 
that could use both eyes and nose, happened to see a rabbit crouched 
in the heather or a hare in its form, it knew quite well what its 
business was—to pounce on that unsuspicious creature, if possible 
without giving it a chance of making a bolt for escape, or, if that 
might not be, to pursue it with immense bounds over the heather 
that commonly ended in the catching of the quarry and its quiet 
conveyance back to Stephen, who thrust it into a specially contrived 
pocket of fine dimensions in the tail of his coat. 

At the moment of his marriage it happened by a fortunate 
accident that Stephen was in full work. It is hardly likely that 
the ceremony would have suffered delay had this not been so, 
for providence is not much the habit of the class to which Stephen, 
still less of that to which Sarah, belonged, and neither of them 
was a particularly prudent specimen of his or her kind. There 
was a peculiar fitness, as it seemed, in the fact that Stephen’s work 
at the time was in connection with some repairs, badly needed, 
of the grey limestone church of Noricott in which they were married. 
All the omens therefore seemed wondrously favourable when Sarah 
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Gibbon went to the altar from the paternal van and returned 
to the shelter of the somewhat crumbly roof of Stephen’s cottage 
as Sarah Yeo. Mike had appeared at the wedding in a suit of 
‘ blacks,’ the possession of which never had been suspected of him— 
it was explained later that some borrowing on the part of Tim, 
Sarah’s cousin, had been the means of supplying them—and had 
behaved with a decorum that had won him much commendation ; 
but after the wedding folk’s tongues had begun to wag in the 
way that is most easy to them—that is to say, in the way of a 
criticism that picks out the weak points. 

‘It be a wisht thing sure enough for a young ’oman same as 
Sarah Gibbon—or Yeo, I should say now—for come live in an 
’ouse "long with a natural kind of simple same as Mike Yeo be.’ 

‘ Kes fay’, and so it be, poor thing, but there, what can ’e expect ? 
Marryin’ out of a van same as ’er’ve a-done it be a vine thing for 
’er for ’ave a roof over ’er ’ead at all.’ 

‘Baint so grand affair of a roof neither. *Twouldn’t be sur- 
prisin’ if ’e was for vall in altogether one o” these vine days.’ 

‘Kes vay, all things must ’ave an end, and so they must ; but 
I be bound for say as Steve Yeo’s roof be like for fall in before the 
end of most things.’ 

‘An’ ’ow long do ’ee suppose as Steve will stick to ’ees job 
then? Baint in the like of ’ee for stick to the same job long, it 
baint, and Sarah won’t vind as ’er’s a-got a main gentle-’anded 
’usband when Steve comes ’ome with the liquor in ’un, that ’er wont.’ 

No doubt the same things, in different words, are said in a 
higher social scale than that of Noricott. The prognostications 
were as typical of humanity largely as of the small Devonian 
village. Nevertheless for a time things went on so bravely at 
the little cottage at the far end of the street that all such forecasts 
seemed likely to perish vainly. Stephen stuck to his job. Mike 
appeared to acquiesce in the establishment of Sarah in the cottage, 
and Sarah looked after the buttons on Mike’s raiment and mended 
its gaps, as those gaps and buttons never had been looked after 
before. The ‘simple’ repaid her by a kind of dog-like devotion 
that Sarah was quite well fitted to inspire, for she was a fine specimen 
of the strong, healthy, and beautiful Devonshire woman, wide of 
hip, deep of breast, with beautiful dark hair and a complexion 
like a Quarantine apple. The roof did not fall about their heads, 
but the Crimson Rambler grew over it and perhaps helped to 
keep the mouldering thatch and rafters together, clothing all in a 
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glory of crimson blossoms. And then, unfortunately, though Stephen 
stuck to his job, the job, like other things in a world of change, 
came to an end, and he found none other to his hand. Things 
did not go very well then in the little cottage with the crumbling 
thatch and crimson blossoms. Stephen might with advantage 
have set himself to work at putting his own house in order, but 
perhaps he reflected that it was his own house for a time only, 
only for so long a time as he continued to pay his weekly rent or 
as the landlord’s mercy gave him days of grace. The days were 
not days of grace for Sarah, for instead of repairing their own house 
Stephen had a way of repairing to the public-house, which did not 
make money or save it. When he came home he was often rough 
to Sarah, but she understood roughness and did not mind it as 
some would have minded ; and he never spoke words that frightened 
her (she was not of the kind that is frightened easily) except once, 
and never was really angry with her except about one matter, and 
that a matter in which she had no idea of giving him cause for anger. 
It all came by accident. Sarah was alone in the house. The door 
as usual stood open. What was not usual, but on the contrary most 
rare, was that Sarah was crying. It did not happen to her often, but 
just now times seemed very bad. Mike had gone out to see if he 
could find a job that would fit his moderate wits, Stephen had 
left her more roughly than he often did, and she knew that the 
Red Lion was his bourne. The sun went on shining in the most 
glorious way outside, as if there never was such a thing as poverty 
or unhappiness in the world he lighted, and perhaps that was a 
cause the more with Sarah, though she did not analyse her emotions. 
In any case she was giving herself the rare luxury of a cry, and 
probably doing herself much good by it, when the sunlight was 
darkened and a ‘figure stood in the doorway. It was Tim. He 
happened by accident to be passing, and he looked in and saw his 
cousin all in tears. 

‘Why, Sally, my dear,’ he said with surprise and sympathy. 
‘Whatever be the matter then? You do seem for be in a pretty 
taking, sure enough.’ 

Sarah snatched at her handkerchief and dried up her tears 
all in a hurry, and assured him with the most ready mendacity 
that nothing was the matter, and nothing, when he accused her of 
crying, farther from her thoughts than tears. But he guessed the 
truth pretty well, and, coming in, drew up a chair beside her and 


talked of all the cheerful things he could think of by way of 
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comforting her; and while he was there Mike came in too, well pleased 
with himself on account of a day’s wage of sixpence. Then Tim 
took his leave. 

Stephen was not particularly sober when he returned to supper— 
he had missed his tea—and it did not occur to Sarah to say any- 
thing to him about Tim’s visit. The next day he went out soon 
after breakfast with Mike and the ‘rinning dogue,’ to see if he 
could pick up a rabbit on the moor. When he came in about 
dinner time, empty-handed and plainly ill-tempered, he did not 
say a word to Sarah till she spoke to him. Then he burst out 
savagely : 

‘Been ’avin’ any more nice quiet visits from Tim the while 
we've been agone ? 

‘Tim ?—no,’ she said, so surprised that she did not catch the 
meaning of his tone all at once. 

‘Didn’t ’ave no nice quiet visit from im yesterday neither, 
I s’pose ?’ he said then. 

‘Tim was just a-passin’ by, as it so ’appened, and so ’appened 
’ee saw me a-sittin’ and ’ee came in. “Tis no ’arm, I s’pose, my 
own cousin.’ 

‘An’ I say as it be ’arm,’ Stephen roared at her. ‘Cousin or 
no cousin I baint agoin’ for ’ave ’im a-comin’ ’ere while I baint 
ome, and me never told a word about it—’cept for Mike.’ 

Mike stood in the doorway, in stupid astonishment, while his 
brother spoke, understanding nothing except that Stephen was 
angry, and dimly that it was Sarah with whom he was angry and 
that Tim came in for a share of it. Sarah had nothing to say but— 

“Well, [ should a-thought as you'd a-been ashamed.’ 

At that Stephen, as every man does who feels himself in the 
wrong, began to explain very forcibly how entirely he was in the 
right, how the person to be ashamed was not he but she, and so on. 
There is no originality in these matrimonial disturbances. Sarah, 
like a wise woman, said but little, letting his wrath find vent in 
words. Had it been any other man in Noricott but Tim she well 
knew that Stephen would not have minded, but Stephen knew 
that she had been supposed to ‘ walk out’ for a while with Tim, 
and Tim was so much the good boy and Stephen the bad boy of 
the village, that the reasons for a certain jealousy of Tim on the 
part of Stephen were very intelligible. 

Three days later Tim came to the cottage again, and Sarah 
received him so coldly that he was surprised and a little hurt, 
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but made no complaint and soon went off, as Sarah hoped he would. 
A week went by and still Stephen found no occasion for work, though 
the need that he should earn more wages grew manifestly greater. 
Then on an afternoon when they were at tea, Sarah, Stephen, and 
Mike together, there came a knock at the door, and when it was 
opened Tim was there. Sarah greeted him timorously and Stephen 
gave him no more than a nod. 

‘I baint goin’ for come in, Sally, thankee,’ Tim said then, 
though Sarah had not dared to give him the invitation. ‘I was 
on’y lookin’ in for say as I'd ’eard tell of a job of work down to 
Biddycombe as Stephen might like for know of.’ 

Stephen did not say much to express gratitude, but probably 
Tim had reckoned him up as one from whom the words of grace 
did not flow easily, and just went on with what he had to say, 
explaining that a big job in the way of laying down drainage pipes 
for the growing watering-place of Biddycombe—growing to a 
watering-place out of a fishing-village, and so requiring all sorts 
of modern conveniences which the fishers had done very well 
without—had been taken over by a contractor who was seeking 
workmen to dig the trenches, lay the pipes, and carry through the 
job. 

‘°Twill be a year’s job, if you’m minded for take it, Stephen,’ 
Tim said finally. ‘ Likely enough as it won’t be just the sort of 
job as you’m a-lookin’ for, but I thought as well for tell ’ee of it 
—so there it be.’ 

Stephen did not say a word for a moment, so that Sarah, 
quite ashamed for him, had to answer, ‘ Well, I’m sure us be 
main obliged to ’ee, Tim, and so us be,’ and at that Stephen too 
felt a little shame and muttered a word or two about ‘ Main obliged 
to ’ee, Tim,’ and Tim wished them good-night and left them to 
finish their tea and discuss the news. 

Undoubtedly the news was good, and if it had been any other 
than Tim who brought the news Stephen would not have con- 
cealed his gladness. It meant work for a year, Tim had said, and 
it was just the kind of unskilled work, needing strength and little 
brain, that Stephen was best able to do. The real drawback 
was that Biddycombe, although in the same county, was a long 
way off—a matter of thirty miles or more, and the only way to it, 
without going right to Exeter and down again, which meant a 
long and a dear railway journey, with some miles of walking to and 
from the station at each end, was to trudge all the thirty odd 
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miles along the rough and up-and-down roads over the moorland. 
It meant a virtual separation of husband and wife while the work 
was going on, and neither the one nor the other was adept at literary 
correspondence, though both could write a little. It was just 
about an open question, however, whether the writing of a letter 
or the thirty mile walk would be the greater effort for either of 
them. 

But in spite of a little grumbling, which was inevitable, there 
was no real doubt in Stephen’s mind about accepting the chance 
that Tim had offered him, and a couple of days later he set off 
on his long tramp across the moorland with a bundle of all that 
he needed on a stick over his back, and Mike and Sarah walking a 
mile or two with him on his way to see him fairly started. Then, 
at the top of a hill beyond which the road led down into a steep 
valley, and on up a steep hillside again opposite, Sarah kissed him 
good-bye. She and Mike sat a long while by the roadside among 
the gorse, while Stephen steadily plodded along on his lonely way. 
Now and again he would turn back, and then Sarah would wave 
her handkerchief to him, which was always ready, for the tears 
were falling. The last wave was when he was on the crest of the 
further hill. He stood a minute or two there, waving his hand 
in response. Then he went on over the hill. So long as there 
was even the top of his cap to see, Sarah stood there watching it; 
but then that too went down over the horizon, and she turned 
back, with a final sob, to Mike, who had stood gently by the while, 
only dimly understanding the cause of her distress, and so, still 
quite early in the day, they came back to the cottage. 

That very afternoon Tim called to see Sarah. He had heard, 
he said, that Stephen was going that day, and now that he had 
gone was anxious about the part that he himself had played in 
suggesting to Stephen the job that took him so far from home. 
Sarah did not quite understand him at first ; so then he explained 
to her: ‘’Tis because of Mike, don’t ’ee see, Sally? There baint 
many as would care for be shut up alone with ’im in the house days 
and days together.’ 

But Sarah laughed at him, and at the very idea that she could 
be at all afraid of Mike, who was in truth the gentlest thing in the 
world, only uncouth, and, as Tim said, not quite the companion 
that a woman might choose to be alone with. 

‘Oh, well, then,’ he said finally. ‘ You always was a brave ’un, 
Sally, ever since you was a little mite of a thing ; but mind ’ee 
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this, now, if ever so be as you be afraid of ’im and want a bit of 
’elp or comfort, I be there, always ready for ’elp ’ee.’ 

‘An’ that I be sure you be, Tim, and thankee kindly’; and 
therewith the matter ended. 


In the meantime Stephen had gone over many a hill and valley, 
and come to what once had been a delectable fishing-village, but 
was now grown into a watering-place which certain persons of 
curious taste seemed to find delectable because of nigger minstrels 
playing on the sands and other like congenial joys. To Stephen, 
no doubt, these things were a joy in the hours that he was off work, 
for they had for him all the charm of novelty. But his hours of 
holiday were not many, except on the Sabbath, because the gangers 
whom the contractor had put in charge of each little company of 
the workmen were hard men who had come to their positions by 
not sparing themselves, and saw no reason why they should be any 
more sparing of others. So for many hours in the day Stephen 
worked, chiefly with pick and spade delving out a great length of 
trench some mile and a half or more in total length. At places the 
trench had to go but a few feet below the surface, with just enough 
soil above to cover the great pipes and keep them safe; but at 
other places it had to go, like a railway cutting in little, through 
the breast of a hill, and the sides of the trench had to be shored up 
with timber and the pipes lowered down, when the time came 
for that, with ropes and pulleys. Here and there they tapped a 
spring, and then a pump had to be rigged up, and kept going all 
the while that the men were working, to keep the water from rising 
in the trench. At intervals inspection chambers were built, and 
at one place a great pump-house and engine-house. It was a big 
work. Stephen, yellow to start with in his moleskins and flannel 
shirt, grew more and more yellow as the yellow earth (it was not 
here like the red earth of Noricott) won its way more and more 
ubiquitously about his raiment. The men were clad nearly alike. 
All wore the moleskin trousers ; all the flannel shirt without collar ; 
nearly all had the broad leather belt with brass clasp supporting 
the trousers, and not a few (but of them Stephen was not one) had 
the ears pierced and wore plain earrings. Only in the hats, caps, 
and general head covering there was less of a prevalent fashion, 
and the faces were as various as you please, remembering that the 
highly intellectual type was not to be expected. Stephen was a 
rough fellow, but there were rougher than he, by far, in the motley 
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gang, collected from far and near, that the contractor had found 
for his work, and perhaps the life-stories of some of them might 
have been worthy of a place in the Newgate Calendar. For sleeping 
quarters they had one or two big sheds rigged up, for which a 
charge was made that was deducted from the weekly wage ; but 
many of the men had lodgings in the fishermen’s quarter, and 
some in the summer nights preferred sleeping out ‘in the rough’ 
as they called it, in the open air, among the heather and gorse and 
bracken of the hillside. It was a hard life, and not a very merry 
one, but Stephen made small demands on life, and did not grumble 
at it more than the rest or more than is becoming a man and an 
Englisbman. 

So the weeks went by, weeks of monotonous labour broken by 
a few days of holiday at Christmas, in which Stephen had pro- 
mised himself that he would go home and pay his wife a visit; 
but somehow he had fallen into temptation at the Merry Mariner, 
which was the usual house of call of the gang, and had fared no 
further, and spent much of what he had intended taking as a 
Christmas present for Sarah. But still he always managed to 
send her the half of his wages, and they were good wages, every 
week, though he grudged the penny for the post and the penny 
for the order. Sometimes he would manage to send a line or two 
of writing with it saying that he was well, and hoping that she 
was, and generally the same account and the same wish came 
once in three weeks or so from her. Sometimes there was more 
than this in Sarah’s letters ; but this was about as much as Stephen 
could make out of them, partly because her writing and power of 
expression were not luminous, and partly because he was not very 
apt at reading. What he could not make out he was contented to 
take on trust. 

The days lengthened and the season turned to spring. They 
were working now in a section of the track that ran along the 
level road, and the pipes were to lie some few feet only under- 
ground, so that the men all along the line had heads and shoulders 
above ground. From away up in front of the line Stephen heard 
a noise of laughter and shouting that came down gradually nearer 
as the sad figure of fun that caused it passed the line of workers. 
It was a tall, lank figure, with shambling gait, slouched hat awry 
over a face bearing that scarcely human look of harmless imbe- 
cility that always arouses the jeers of brutal natures. Man after 
man, right down to where Stephen shaded his eyes from the low 
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slanting sun to scan the figure more closely, thought it a humorous 
thing to throw a jeer and a laugh at this poor creature. Right 
down to Stephen—but when Stephen had taken one fair look at 
the approaching figure, he turned on the man in front of him with 
a savage curse that silenced the merriment in an instant, for the 
weight of Stephen’s hand was known by experience throughout 
the gang. 

‘Be quiet there, I tell ’ee ; it be Mike.’ And who Mike might 
be they could not well know; but it was enough for them that 
Stephen went up from the trench and took the creature that had 
given them such mirth in a friendly handgrip. Such further 
disposition to laugh as they felt was indulged in silent winks and 
grinnings. 

It was a long while before Stephen could make a definite account 
of what his brother had come to tell him. Mike’s natural simple- 
ness made him a poor narrator of a story at the best, and he was 
now far from his best, overworn by a day-long tramp over the 
hills—indeed, it was not apparent from his account whether he had 
been one day on the road or two or three. What was most apparent 
was that he was ravenously hungry, and Stephen brought him to 
the big sleeping shed and gave him bread and cheese. That he had 
some story to tell, Stephen could make out, but what it was remained 
only dimly figured. Whether Sarah was well or ill was not obvious ; 
and it struck Stephen that many weeks had passed since he had 
received a scrap of writing from Sarah. But Sarah was in the 
picture somehow, and then, as an accessory, Tim seemed to come 
into it, and at last the conclusion jumped out of the gloom that by 
Tim and Sarah together Mike had been sent out of the house, and, 
not knowing whither to turn, had come where perhaps they had 
least thought he ever could find his way—to Stephen, right across 
the moor. 

By the time Stephen had reached this point in his brother’s 
narrative, the sun had long set into a moonless night. Pitch 
dark as it was, Stephen then and there would have set out on the 
homeward road, had he known what to do with Mike ; but Mike 
was already so worn out by his tramp over the hills that to ask 
him to start off at once to repeat it was plainly impossible. He 
fell asleep even in course of telling his story or of answering Stephen’s 
questions ; but by next morning’s dawn Stephen vowed that he 
would take the homeward road. He had but little sleep that 
night, and, whenever he dozed, it was to wake with a start and 
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with a mind full of dark fancies. He imagined his home-coming— 
how he would steal to the window of the cottage, and there through 
a kind of red and lurid mist made by his own disordered mind he 
fancied that he saw Tim and Sarah, she on his knee, he caressing 
her, fondling her. Then he went from the window ; and he could 
now see himself gently lifting the latch of the door, entering so 
quietly that the guilty ones did not see him till he was close upon 
them. Then Sarah screamed aloud, and it was always at this point, 
as if awakened by the sound of the scream so vividly imagined, 
that he came to himself to find Mike snoring beside him heavily 
in the lee of the wooden sleeping shed ; for he had not cared to ask 
permission of the other men to bring his ‘simple’ brother into 
their midst. There was another reason too why he preferred to 
spend that night outside—namely, that all night long he gripped 
in his hand, and especially tight at the crisis of his repeated dream 
when he stole tip-toe into his cottage, a small and heavy hammer, 
such as is used for breaking stones. He did not wish that any of the 
other men should see him with this weapon, which, as it happened, 
was stolen, for it did not belong to Stephen, but to his employer ; 
but the thought of the theft did not trouble him the least in the 
world. His mind was full of imaginings of a greater crime than the 
theft of a stone-breaker’s hammer, and yet he had no idea that he 
was proposing to execute more than a righteous judgment. He 
conceived of himself as sinned against, never at all as sinning. 

With the dawn he shook Mike out of his heavy sleep. Over 
night he had provided all that they wanted for their long tramp— 
bread, a chunk of bacon, and a wedge of cheese. Before any of 
the other men were stirring he had led Mike away by the arm, 
and was obediently followed, as ever, by the weak-witted brother. 
Mike said little and asked no questions, going as a dog goes when 
its master leads, and Stephen was in little mood for talk. His 
thoughts were company enough tohim. Now and again he balanced 
the heavy-headed hammer to see how it fitted best to his hand, 
and at these times the country looked red before his eyes. 

All the first part of their journey was uphill, for the inland 
district rose steeply away from the sea level till it came almost to 
the upper plane of the moor. After that they went by many a 
rise and fall till they reached the real wild moorland, and here 
when they had been going some three hours Mike’s strength began 
to fail him. For the last mile or more he had been lagging sorely, 
so that Stephen, whose impatient spirit seemed to give wings to his 
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heavy boots, looked back at him and bade him come on, with many 
a rough word. The poor creature did his best at each of these 
injunctions to mend his pace, but the spirit soon died away, and 
finally Stephen, looking back, saw him sink down by the wayside 
on the heather. 

He cursed aloud. For a few moments he hesitated whether to 
leave him so, and go on alone, or come back to help him. Then 
the kindlier feeling, or the habit of long years, prevailed, and he 
retraced his steps, grudging each inch of the backward path till he 
reached his brother, prone and exhausted. To his imperious 
command to get up and come on Mike replied pitifully that he could 
not, and even Stephen, rough as he was and fretful beyond expres- 
sion, saw that he spoke the truth. 

‘Mike,’ he said, ‘I be bound for go forward. Do ’ee think 
then as you'll be able for find your way ’ome if I leave ’ee? I'll 
leave ’ee a bit of bacon and bread and cheese. You can eat mun 
now if you’m minded. Then, when you’m able you can come 
forward again. *Tis Noricott, ome, us be goin’. You understand 
that, don’t ’ee, Mike? ’Tis the very same road as you must ’a 
come along by for find me. You mind ’un, don’t ’ee ?’ 

Mike said that he was all right, or so at least Stephen, in bis 
impatience, was fain to think. Since he had found the way by 
himself going, it seemed reasonable to suppose that he could find 
the same way back again when a good part of the journey was 
already accomplished. So Stephen, having cut him more than an 
equal share of the bacon, bread, and cheese, and left it beside him, 
started again on the road leading to his vengeance, Mike only too 
grateful on any terms to have leave to lie and rest. 

Stephen ate his dinner as he went, pushing into his mouth great 
chunks of the bacon, bread, and cheese, that he cut off with his 
knife. At one or two of the moorland springs he lay down and 
drank his fill of the peaty water; but he would not rest. And 
now, as the sun began to go down again from its climb up to the 
height of the roof of heaven the soil of the country began to change 
from that yellow which was its hue along the rearward side of the 
moor to the rich red of the soil about Noricott. It was a sign to 
Stephen that he was nearing home. He had walked for many 
hours, yet was conscious of no fatigue. His outlook was always 
forward to the moment when he should come to actual hand-grips 
with the crisis, and he felt again the balance of the hammer in his 
right hand. 
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Before the sun was come to its setting he began to see outlines 
that had been familiar to him all bis life. On the moor he had 
seen only those that he had learnt in his previous tramp across. 
Presently the smoke of the village came in view, lying heavily in 
its valley. He passed the point at which he had left Mike and 
Sarah standing to watch his going when he had fared away from 
Noricott—going, as he had told himself a hundred times in the last 
twenty-four hours, on the very suggestion of Tim, who now—— ! 
Fool that he had been! He despised himself for his blindness in 
going. Why had he not trusted to the instinct that had bidden 
him refuse this job because Tim had been the one to offer it? He 
thought of his beautiful wife—of accorded right the most beautiful 
woman in Noricott. What would he do with the hammer? Would 
he deal two blows with it, or one ?_ Of the one he had no question. 
That part of the tragedy he had rehearsed in his mind till he was 
nigh dazed with it ; but as for the other, for the woman, his decision 
was not taken even now that he had passed the last ridge of moor- 
land, and was on his downward way right to the village. 

His cottage was at the hither end of it as he approached, and 
rather apart from the other houses. He saw no one as he came 
along the road, and passed through the little garden gate that 
stood, as it had stood for years, broken and open. He stepped 
aside off the little path, stole to the window exactly as he had 
planned to do in his walk across the moor, and looked within. 
Already a candle had been lighted in the room, though there was 
still light in the sky out of doors, and the fire threw flickering 
beams about it. Sarah was lying on the dilapidated ‘ sofy ’ before 
the fire, asleep. He looked about for Tim, but there was no sign 
of him. Probably he was not come in yet from his work. He was 
a good worker always, as Stephen reflected, and at the thought 
held his hammer at a handier balance. Then Stephen heard the 
well-remembered click of the door that shut off the stairway leading 
to the upstairs room, and his pulse went fast at the thought that 
now he should see Tim appear. But it was not Tim. To his 
surprise it was a girl of the village whom he knew well, Mary Taylor. 
What should she be doing in his house? She glanced at Sarah a 
moment ; then, seeing her sleeping, went to close the cottage door 
which stood open. Before doing so she took a look without, and 
in that look espied Stephen. 

‘Stephen,’ she exclaimed. ‘Be that you ?’ 

Stephen was turning to her even as she spoke. 
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‘Kes, it be,’ he said, speaking painfully, with a throat as dry 
asa kiln. ‘ Where be Tim ?’ 

‘Tim,’ she replied as if the question were a natural one enough 
to ask. ‘’EHe’ll be along d’rectly, I reckon. Do ’ee come inside, 
Stephen.’ 

‘ Along d’rectly, will ee? *Kes, I'll come inside.’ 

He came, and when he had made two steps across the room he 
stopped abruptly. Beside the sofa on which Sarah slept was a 
tiny cot, and in the cot, sleeping also, a baby of a few days old. 

Helplessly Stephen gazed for a full half minute. Then he said 
to the girl beside him, in a dry whisper, with an unconscious point 
of his hammer at the tiny thing. ‘ Be that Sally’s ?’ 

‘’Kes fai’, it be, Stephen,’ she said, laughing under her breath. 
‘Why, didn’t ’ee know ?’ 

‘No, I didn’t know nothing, Mary Taylor. How was I for 
know ?’ 

‘Sally said as ’er’d a-wrote it to ’ee on her letters, on’y ’er said 
as er wasn’t sure whether you'd rightly understand. And it baint 
Mary Taylor no longer, neither, Stephen. I be married to Tim 
now. You ’avent a-heard that neither, maybe.’ 

‘No, for sure I ’avent,’ Stephen said weakly. All his grasp of 
life seemed to be going from him, and as if to express his bewilder- 
ment on the physical side the hammer went from his hand and 
fell with a clang on the floor. At the sound, both sleepers awoke ; 
the baby began a little feeble cry, and Sarah, turning herself pain- 
fully towards the child, caught sight of Stephen and gave a cry too, 
but of delight. 

‘Oh, my dear,’ she exclaimed in a weak voice of purest joy. 
‘Do’ee come here then. It be bootiful for see ’ee.’ 

She put up her arms about his neck very feebly, but very 
lovingly, and began to tell him all sorts of things, of the kindness 
of Tim and Mary, and how she had hoped he would come, and then 
suddenly, in the middle of telling him, she checked herself. ‘ And 
aw, Stephen,’ she said pitifully, ‘us ’ave lost the poor old Mike. 
Us was bound for put un out of the ’ouse and Tim told un for go 
over to ’ees ’ouse and thought as ’ee’d find un there, and ’e went 
and no one’s ever seed un again.’ 

‘*Ees they ’ave then,’ said Stephen, smiling at her. ‘I’ve 
a-seed un myself, and that not more’n two or three hour ago.’ So 
then there was a deal of explanation to be done on Stephen’s part. 
In the middle of all that, Tim came to the door, on his way back 
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from work, to see if he could bring his wife anything, as she was 
sleeping there for the time being. At sight of Stephen he had to 
come into the room to welcome him, his wife, who had taken the 
baby from its cot, explaining to him volubly the while that Mike 
was no longer lost. Stephen returned Tim’s look a little sheepishly 
as the other took him by the hand, and said, ‘ Well I be main glad 
for see ’ee, sure enough. Us all be.’ Then Tim’s foot struck some 
object on the floor. He stooped to pick it up. 

‘Why, whatever be that ?’ he asked, holding up the hammer. 

‘ Aw, that!’ said Stephen. ‘’Tis something as I ’appened for 
bring along—by mistake.’ 























MATTER, MOTION, AND MOLECULES. 


‘Change is everywhere ; everything is and is not. There is no stability. Even 
in the same river one cannot bathe twice, nor even once.’ 


In his Presidential Address delivered before the members of the 
British Association at their meeting in South Africa, Professor 
Darwin recently reminded us of the tremendous scope of modern 
speculations as to the constitution of matter. At one end of the 
scale we contemplate in the heavens arrangements of matter 
on schemes so vast that no mind can picture them. At the 
other end, according to the ‘ corpuscular hypothesis,’ we find in the 
chemical atoms yet other constellations, which, though they are 
individually smaller than the heavenly arrangements, are not less 
complex nor less numerous ; whilst in between these two extremes 
matter occurs in a multitude of phases, physical and chemical, 
so great and so varied that the task of discovering their relations 
has taxed to the utmost the powers of the greatest minds right 
through the ages. It is to this middle field that the ‘ molecular 
kinetic theory,’ or, briefly, the ‘ kinetic theory,’ more particularly 
applies, helping us first to get a picture of the relations of the 
solid, liquid, and gaseous states of matter, and then, as will be 
shown on some subsequent occasion, to unravel some of the com- 
plexities which underlie chemical phenomena. 

Anyone who has watched a thermometer plunged in a vessel 
filled with crushed ice will remember how steadily the mercury 
stands at the zero point until all or nearly all the ice has melted. 
He may remember, too, that this is equally the case whether the ice 
melts slowly or quickly ; that it makes no difference whether the 
experiment be made in cool air in the open or in a warm room, 
and that even if the vessel be placed over a flame the result is 
the same ; that in any case and in every case, provided only that the 
general temperature does not fall below the freezing-point and 
that a sufficient supply of ice is available, it is impossible under 
ordinary circumstances to raise the temperature of ice or of a 
mixture of ice and water above 0° C. Now, this curious fact, which 
was discovered by Dr. Hooke in the latter part of the seventeenth 
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century, does not stand alone. Other solids in thousands behave 
in a similar manner, and the change of a liquid into a steam during 
the process of boiling is accompanied by corresponding phenomena. 
Boil water, for example, how you may, quickly or slowly, by means 
of a coal fire, a gas flame, or an electric furnace, in every case you 
will find it impossible to raise its temperature above a fixed point. 
This point may vary slightly from day to day, rising a little when 
the barometer is high, falling a little when the barometer is low, but, 
at or near the sea-level, it is never very much above nor very much 
below 100° on the Centigrade scale. 

These facts about the melting of ice and the boiling of water, 
discovered, as I have said, by Hooke in the seventeenth century, 
were used by Newton as the standards by which the ‘ fixed points’ of 
thermometers might most conveniently be determined ; but their 
meaning remained hidden till it was revealed by Dr. Black in amemoir 
read before a literary society in Glasgow in 1760. This memoir, a 
classic among the classics, forms one of the foundation-stones of the 
‘kinetic theory’; that is to say, of modern physics. Put briefly, 
Dr. Black’s explanation was as follows : The heat which disappears 
when ice is melted combines with the ice, just as one element 
combines with another when a compound is formed. Water is 
a sort of compound of ice and caloric, in which these two are united 
in definite doses like the elements in a chemical compound. We 
no longer regard heat, or caloric, as only a more subtle, imponder- 
able form of matter. Hence we no longer consider water to be 
a compound of ice and caloric, in the sense in which we believe 
ice to be a compound of hydrogen and oxygen. And thus Black’s 
hypothesis takes to-day a different form. But we agree with 
Black that in the melting of ice, or any other solid, a definite dose 
of something—call it heat—actually is received by the solid and in 
some way hidden, or rendered latent, within it. Thus Black’s 
idea still lives, and Black himself must be regarded as the first of 
the founders of the great theory which forms the subject of this 
article. His name must be associated with those of John Dalton 
of Manchester and Amadeo Avogadro of Turin, who contributed 
the atomic-molecular hypothesis, and with those of the great 
physicists of the Victorian era who developed the modern doctrine 
of ‘ energy.’ 

I must now ask those of my readers who are not already equipped 
with clear ideas as to the meaning of the terms ‘matter’ and 
‘energy’ to give their attention for a few moments to the two 
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fundamental conceptions which correspond to these terms. Un- 
less we are clear about these much that follows will hardly be 
intelligible, and we shall fail to grasp even the broader features 
of the mind-pictures by which physicists seek to indicate the 
unseen causes of the visible differences which distinguish the three 
typical forms of matter. We need not, however, dig very deep 
in this part of the field. It is not necessary for our present purpose 
to concern ourselves with the refined speculations which go behind 
the atoms of the chemist, and seek to identify matter with elec- 
tricity or to trace its origin back to the ‘inevitable ether.’ For 
the moment, at least, we need only remember that, practically 
speaking, matter is indestructible ; that every particle of it, whether 
great or small, simple or compound, exhibits a kind of passivity 
or dogged perseverance, known as inertia, in virtue of which, 
as Newton taught, every body ‘ perseveres in its state of rest or 
of uniform motion’ unless it is compelled by some force to change 
that state ; that its properties suggest it exists in particles, called 
molecules, so small that about 2,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 of 
them may exist in a single drop of water; and, finally, that 
these molecules, small as they are, are not indivisible, even in 
the hands of the chemist, but are built up of still smaller chemi- 
cally indivisible parts called atoms. Further than this we need 
not go. Whether these smallest particles, like the atoms of Newton, 
are solid, massy, hard, impenetrable portions of matter, whether 
they are ‘ mere points without extension but surrounded by spheres 
of attractive and repulsive force,’ like the atoms of Boscovich, 
whether they are particles carrying electric charges or particles 
of electricity itself, and whether they are really indivisible, as 
chemists have long supposed, does not concern us now. Some of 
these matters have been discussed in a previous article, and all 
may safely be neglected here. 

Turning our attention to energy and its laws, we must next 
ask ourselves the question, ‘ What is energy ?’ Unfortunately this 
question, simple as it seems, is no easier to answer than the equally 
simple and equally important question, ‘What is matter?’ And 
I fear that if one of my readers should spend a few weeks studying 
what has been written on the subject, he would rise from his in- 
quiries still asking himself, ‘What is energy?’ Nevertheless, 
his time would not have been wasted. As the result of his labours 
he would be convinced that energy, whatever it may be, does 
exist ; that though it differs from matter most strikingly in its 
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more obvious manifestations, it is, like matter, measurable, also 
equally indestructible, and, if I may use the term in this sense, 
equally polymorphous, though polymorphous with a difference, pre- 
senting itself alternately as ‘kinetic energy, or energy of motion,’ 
‘strain energy,’ ‘radiant energy,’ ‘ heat energy,’ ‘ electric energy,’ 
‘chemical energy ’—if the latter really be distinct from electric 
energy, which seems doubtful—and almost eluding us at times by 
entering on a hidden or latent phase, as when heat energy dis- 
appears in the melting of a solid or the boiling of a liquid. In 
this last state the physicist labels it provisionally ‘ potential 
energy, or ‘energy of position,’ pending the time when he shall 
discover what really becomes of it in this phase, and whether it 
is not then, as he suspects, stored away in the ether, still probably 
in the kinetic form. One other fact about energy would also 
have become clear, viz. that ‘matter’ is not, as at first he might 
have supposed, the only or even the chief vehicle of energy; that, 
on the contrary, vast quantities of energy pass perpetually in every 
direction through the boundless ocean of ether which fills all space 
and permeates every one of the sparsely scattered specks of matter 
which bulk so large in our philosophy and make up the sensible part 
of the universe. 

The conviction that some single identity underlies the seemingly 
diverse phenomena of mechanics, heat, light, &c., which now 
plays so important a réle in science, has only assumed its present 
position during comparatively recent years. Even so late as the 
early part of the nineteenth century the possibility that this might 
be the case was but vaguely foreseen, and it was not until the middle 
of that century that ideas on the subject really began to crystallise. 
But by 1845 a start had been made, and we then find Faraday 
saying, ‘I have long held an opinion, almost amounting to con- 
viction, in common, I believe, with many other lovers of natural 
knowledge, that the various forms under which the forces of matter 
are made manifest have one common origin; or, in other words, 
are so directly related and materially dependent that they are 
convertible, as it were, one into another, and possess equivalents 
of power in their action.’ Nor was this a mere pious opinion. 
When Faraday wrote these words not only had evidence of the 
convertibility of the forces of nature been accumulated, and a 
beginning made in the work of determining their quantitative rela- 
tions; but Joule of Manchester, a sometime pupil of John Dalton’s, 
already had commenced the classical research by which he showed 
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us how we may determine what has been called the ‘ mechanical 
equivalent of heat ’—that is, the ‘ rate of exchange ’ between kinetic 
energy and heat energy when either of these replaces the other. 
In this research Joule ascertained that the kinetic energy due 
to the fall of 772 lb. of matter through 1 foot, when transformed 
into heat, will raise the temperature of one pound of water through 
one degree Fahrenheit; for example, from 55°F. to 56° F. or 56° F. 
to 57° F., and so on, the exact rate of exchange depending a little 
on the temperature of the water at the beginning of the experi- 
ment and, since the force of gravity varies in different localities, 
on the place at which the experiment is made. This is a result 
which has been confirmed repeatedly, and is now generally ad- 
mitted to constitute a sufficient demonstration of the validity 
of the principle of the conservation. of energy. 

Of all the forms of energy enumerated above, only two need 
be considered in connection with our present purpose, of recon- 
structing the theory of matter which pictures the hidden mechanics 
of the transformations in which solids are converted into liquids 
and liquids into gases or vapours. These two are kinetic energy 
and potential energy, but about these we must be very clear. 

Every body that is in motion possesses kinetic energy, and 
can do work in virtue of that energy ; the amount of this work 
depending, first, on the mass of the body, and, secondly, on the 
velocity with which it moves, in such a way that if we multiply 
half the mass of the body in pounds by the square of its velocity 
in feet per second ' we shall have a measure of its ‘ kinetic energy,’ 
and be able to compare this quantity with the kinetic energy 
of any other moving body, provided that we know the mass of 
the latter and the velocity with which it moves. This statement 
applies equally to large masses and to small—to the sun, to the 
earth, and to the minute particles or molecules of which every 
solid, every liquid, and every gas is built up. When the work 
which corresponds to the product of half the mass and the 
square of the velocity of a moving body has been done in some 
way, as in lifting a weight, heating water, or turning a wheel, its 
kinetic energy is exhausted and the body itself ceases to move. 
It then seems to be devoid of energy, just so much dead, or, let 
us say, bankrupt matter, which can only be revivified if man should 


1 The foot-pound, the unit chiefly employed in this country, gives the work 
done—that is, the energy expended—in lifting a one-pound weight one foot in 
opposition to gravity. Other units can, of course, be made use of. 
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intervene, or if some convulsion of nature should start it on a new 
career. Now the question is, Does this view of the state of a body 
which once was in motion but has come to rest truly correspond 
to the facts of the case ? 

Well, in a very restricted sense perhaps it may, for it may be 
that the store of kinetic energy with which the body was endowed 
when it was set in motion has now departed from it, taken some 
new form, and started on some new career, perhaps as heat, perhaps 
as light; perhaps, again, as motion, as, for example, when one 
billiard ball striking another stops dead while the other travels 
onward. But it may be, on the other hand, that the original 
stock of kinetic energy has merely been transformed into an 
equivalent amount of ‘energy of position,’ or potential energy. 
The following illustration will make this clear. Suppose that a 
stone is thrown vertically from the earth with an initial velocity 
of 9°8 métres per second. Then as it rises, doing work against 
gravity, its kinetic energy will gradually diminish, and it will 
move upwards slower than at first, and then yet more slowly, until 
it comes to rest at a point 4°9 métres above that from which it 
atarted. If the velocity of the stone at starting had been twice 
ss great, viz. 19°6 m¢tres per second, then it would have risen 
not twice, but four times as high as before, viz. 19°6 métres; and 
so in proportion in other cases. But, however great the initial 
velocity may have been, the end will be the same: sooner or 
later a point will be reached at which all motion will cease. At 
this point, when the stone remains poised for an instant, it has 
exhausted the kinetic energy with which it started. Are we to 
conclude that at the top of its flight the stone is a physical bankrupt, 
that the stock of energy with which it started is gone once and for 
ever out of existence? By no means. Although every trace of 
kinetic energy has disappeared from the stone, so that for the 
moment it hangs, like Mahomet’s coffin, poised between earth 
and heaven, and can do no further work, its total stock of energy 
is not a jot or tittle smaller than at first ; it has gained, as we 
shall see in a moment, an amount of potential energy exactly 
equal to the kinetic energy which has just disappeared. For if 
at the moment of its highest flight a skilful experimenter should 
support the stone for an instant, quickly join to it by a string 
running over a frictionless pulley a second stone of equal weight, 
and then allow it to start on a downward career, we should find 
that the stone in falling would be able to raise a weight equal to itself 
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through a distance equal to its own fall ; that is, to a height equal 
to that to which it was itself raised by the kinetic energy with 
which it started. In short, at the moment when its kinetic energy 
was exhausted the stone must have possessed an amount of energy 
of another order, viz. potential energy, exactly corresponding to 
the quantity of kinetic energy which disappeared in the previous 
operation. 

I need hardly say that the exact experiment described in the 
last paragraph could not be carried out. We could not stop the 
moving body exactly at the right moment. We could not get two 
stones of exactly equal masses. And if these difficulties were 
overcome, there would be some friction between the pulley and the 
string; whilst other complications would arise owing to the fact 
that we could not obtain a weightless string to connect the two 
stones together in our experiment. Hence the physicist cannot 
demonstrate absolutely the truth of the ‘principle of the con- 
servation of energy’ in this way, or by any other possible experi- 
ment, any more than the chemist can demonstrate the truth of the 
statement that no matter is ever created or destroyed in a chemical 
change. But if we make due allowance for inevitable errors of 
experiment, the results of many careful investigations lead us to 
conclude that energy exists in many forms, and that one form of 
energy may be converted into another form and the process reversed 
without loss. In short, on the evidence as it stands to-day, we 
may assume that there is in the universe a certain quantity of 
energy, and that it is beyond our power to add to or diminish that 
quantity. We may be wrong when we asser‘ that energy and 
matter are indestructible and uncreatable ; this must be admitted, 
if only to avoid dogma, but on the evidence before us we are bound 
to assume that neither matter nor energy can be created, and that 
neither matter nor energy can be destroyed by any means at our 
disposal at this moment. 

We find, then, that a body which has spent its kinetic energy in 
doing work is not of necessity devoid of energy. Indeed, if we look 
into the matter closely, we find that, as far as we can see, no body 
ever is really without large stores of energy of one kind or another. 
Consider, for example, such a case as that of a stone or a piece of 
ceal which has fallen and lies motionless upon the ground. Is this 
bankcupt of energy ? Clearly it is not so. In the first place, the 
stone or coal may lie upon a hillside, and in that case obviously it 
possesses energy of position, which would become kinetic if we set 
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it rolling down the hill. Secondly, the stone or coal certainly 
would not be absolutely cold, and therefore would possess some 
store of heat energy, which might be made useful by means of 
suitable arrangements; whilst sufficient energy is locked up in 
every pound of coal to raise the temperature of nearly a hundred 
pounds of water from the freezing-point to the boiling-point, and 
this could easily be made available by burning the coal in a fire. 
Then, again, to extend the range of our ideas for a moment, a stone 
or piece of coal, however still and immovable it may seem to us, 
is not still, but is rushing through space, in company with every- 
thing around it, with an enormous velocity ; and, finally, if our 
present views on the nature of matter are correct, the molecules 
of which every object is built up are composed of atoms, every one 
of these atoms is a congeries of corpuscles, or electrons, and all 
these atoms and corpuscles are in a state of violent motion. Is it 
not clear, then, that in experiments like those described above we 
deal with only a pigmy portion of the total energy of the arrange- 
ments of matter studied ? Is it not clear that vast stores of energy 
must exist, hidden from our eyes, not only in the universe, but even 
in fragments of stone so small that we may toss them unheedingly 
from hand to hand, or in a single cup of the coldest water ? 

According to the kinetic theory of matter, we must consider 
that every solid body, every liquid, and every bubble of every gas 
consists of a multitude of separate particles, or molecules. In the 
case of solids and liquids we must suppose, further, that these 
molecules are held together by some sort of attraction; for in 
order to expand a solid or a liquid—that is, to spread apart its 
molecules—we must do work upon it. This work may be done by 
supplying it with heat. Part of this heat must be converted into 
kinetic energy of the molecules, because when a body expands 
its molecules must fly asunder. Probably another part is trans- 
formed into potential energy, because work must be done in order 
to overcome the attraction between the molecules, just as it is 
when a stone is thrown vertically upwards from the earth. 

We know that every hot body radiates energy. If the body be 
very hot the radiations may be such as can affect our eyes, when 
we say it is white hot or red hot, as the case may be; whilst at 
lower temperatures we can detect the radiations in other ways, for 
example, by means of thermometers. These radiations are due to 
waves, which implies vibratory motion of some kind in the heated 
body from which they come ; and the vibrations of the heated body 
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may be vibrations of its molecules as individuals or vibrations of 
the constituent atoms of its molecules, either of which might 
vibrate in various ways, which we need not consider here. But 
whatever the source of the vibrations may be, we must regard 
radiant energy, in every case, as a mixture of vibrations. To put 
the point a little differently, heat may be traced back to the kinetic 
and potential energies of vibrating particles of matter. If in any 
case we increase these energies, we raise the temperature of the 
body. If we allow them to diminish, as, for example, by radiation, 
its temperature will fall. 

The object of this article and the space at our disposal do not 
permit us to consider the nature of the atoms or their arrangement 
in molecules, except so far as these relate to the three states of 
matter. The fact that many solids, such as jewels and flint instru- 
ments, retain their shapes practically unaltered for hundreds, and 
even thousands of years, leads us to conclude that the molecules in 
an ideal solid only move under great restraint. In the case of very 
hard solids, like diamond, flint, and ruby, it might be supposed, 
for example, that each molecule oscillates about a mean position, 
but the molecules cannot be supposed to make long excursions from 
their original positions in the body. The same remark applies to 
substances like gold and lead, which are not so hard as diamond, 
but not to an equal extent, for we know that when these two metals 
are brought into close contact their particles mingle perceptibly, 
though only very slowly, which shows that some of their molecules, 
at any rate, possess greater freedom. 

If you place a layer of a coloured solution at the bottom of a 
deep vase, then gently pour water above it, so as to keep the two 
liquids quite distinct, place the vessel where it will be undisturbed 
by tremors, and watch what happens, you will become aware in a 
few days or hours that the two liquids are mixing spontaneously, 
and sooner or later you will find that your vase contains a uniform 
mixture of them. The process is slow—far slower, for example, 
than that by which the scent of a flower spreads through still air ; 
nevertheless, the readiness with which many liquids mix compels us 
to conclude that the molecules in these are far less under restraint 
than those of solids. It seems clear, in short, that the molecules 
in a liquid can slide over one another and move about freely, if 
slowly, in all parts of the liquid; whilst the slow rate at which liquids 
mingle may be attributed to the closeness with which the molecules 
are packed ; for close packing would cause molecules to jostle one 
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another, like people in a panic-stricken crowd in the street who 
have ceased to observe the rules of the road. We may consider, 
therefore, that liquids, like solids, consist of molecules in motion, 
but that whilst the molecules of a solid, except—perhaps, some 
of those which are near the free surface—can only oscillate 
about mean positions, even when the solid is very hot, those of a 
liquid are not thus tied, but are free to move from place to place 
within the liquid. Even in the case of liquids, however, the mole- 
cules must act very considerably on one another. The obvious 
fact that molecules in liquids need no external restraint to hold 
them together, and the circumstance that some liquids are scarcely 
more volatile than solids, so that the evaporation of liquids, which 
must be ascribed to the escape of molecules from their surfaces, 
often proceeds very slowly, both combine to teach us this. 

The case of a gas differs strikingly from that of a solid or a liquid. 
In the first place, liquids when they turn into gases expand vastly, 
a single cubic inch of water yielding, for example, about sixteen 
hundred cubic inches of steam. Hence the molecules in a gas are 
so widely separated that, as has been established by Dr. Joule and 
others, cohesion is almost absent. We may think of a bubble of gas 
as consisting of a swarm of extremely minute particles flying about 
incessantly, in every direction, in straight lines, with immense 
velocities, except when they come into collision with one another. 
Think of the particles which you see playing in the air when a 
beam of light passes across a darkened room, but substitute for the 
relatively large dust particles molecules so small that about sixty 
million million million of them will go inside a lady’s thimble; 
think of these ultra-microscopic particles as moving not sluggishly, 
like dust in the air, but at the rate of seventy miles a minute, so that 
every molecule comes into collision with some other molecule about 
eighteen thousand million times in every second of its existence, 
and you will have a fairly satisfactory mind-picture of the gas 
hydrogen. 

Here, then, we have pictures which may be taken to represent 
the constitution of matter in the solid, liquid, and gaseous forms 
drawn by the light shed by the kinetic theory, and it only remains 
to return for a moment to Dr. Black’s discoveries, with the hope 
that by studying these under the illumination afforded by the same 
powerful searchlight we may gain a better idea than he could give 
us of the nature of latent heat and of the processes by which a solid 
is transformed by heat into a liquid and a liquid into a gas. Picture 
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to yourself a piece of ice. Think of its molecules as held together 
by some cohesive force which allows each to move to a limited 
extent : to rotate, perhaps, on an axis like a top when it hums; or 
to move about a fixed point, to oscillate, for example, backwards and 
forwards like the pendulum of a clock, but which prevents them 
from moving from one part of the solid to another, keeps every 
molecule from straying far from any position in which it may find 
itself. Now, suppose you bring this piece of ice near some source 
of heat, such as a fire, so that energy may reach it in the form 
of radiant heat. What will happen? Well, if the ice is cold, 
if its temperature is a few degrees below the freezing-point, for 
example, we can imagine that the energy which reaches it will 
be used at first to make the molecules move more quickly than 
before. They might rotate more quickly or oscillate more rapidly. 
But as soon as the temperature of the ice was raised in this way 
to the melting-point a change would set in: some of the ice would 
melt, then more and more, till all was melted; and all the while, 
however fast we might supply heat energy, the temperature of 
the ice and the water would remain stationary till all the ice 
was melted. Now, what becomes of the heat energy which thus 
disappears ? According to Dr. Black, heat is a subtle substance and 
combines with the ice. According to the kinetic theory, the heat 
energy does work, overcoming the forces which in solids hold the 
molecules together, and enabling the latter to move as they do 
in liquids amongst one another. When all the ice is melted a new 
state of affairs sets in. If at this stage we continue to supply heat 
to the water, we again hurry up the motions of its molecules and 
thereby raise its temperature, increasing its power of radiating 
energy as we go on, until another check occurs at the boiling-point, 
when heat energy again disappears in great quantities whilst the 
water boils. At this stage, as you will see if you consider what 
has been said about gases, work is again done and energy spent 
in overcoming the remaining attractions between the molecules, 
which are set free and started untrammelled on new careers in the 
gaseous state. 

You will now understand the nature of the so-called ‘latent 
heat.’ The molecules of a solid, and in a less degree those of a 
liquid, are held together by attractive forces. In order to over- 
come these forces work must be done, just as it must be done 
when any two bodies, such as a stone and the earth, are drawn 
apart. Now we have seen that the kinetic energy which disappears 
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when a weight is lifted is replaced by an equal amount of potential 
energy. Here, then, is the explanation of the latent heat of fusion 
of solids and the latent heat of evaporation of liquids. The heat 
energy which disappears when we melt ice or boil water does work, 
overcomes the attraction between the molecules of the solid or 
liquid, starts these molecules on new careers, and becomes potential. 
According to this view, it should be possible to recover this energy 
undiminished, or nearly undiminished, in quantity by reversing the 
processes of evaporation and liquefaction. And so it is. It has 
been done times without number. 


W. A. SHENSTONE. 














A MEMORY 


WE used to say that Stevenson should have known him to give 
him immortality in a book. He was a true Stevenson character. 
Indeed, in a manner of speaking he was a brother of Stevenson. 


Valiant in velvet, light in ragged luck. 


The sestet might have been written of him down to the 


. something of the Shorter Catechist, 


for he was oddly, sincerely pious, and one never could be sure 
of the moment when he might not read you a sudden homily, 
although his wildness drove a coach and four through the conven- 
tional laws. Wild—he was wild; as wild as the wind that comes 
over the mountains, and, like that, sparkling and full of refresh- 
ment. He had the wild, dark eye of an Arab horse, an eye that 
in houses and amid towns meditated flight. You had a note 
of warning when, suddenly furtive, his eye was turned on you that 
at any moment he might be off like the wind. 

He loved the wild ones of the world like himself. I really 
think in his heart of hearts he had rather be a jolly tramp than 
the brilliant and successful lawyer Fate forced him to be. Yes, 
Fate forced her gifts on him; made him successful; more, made 
him hard-working, gave him the instant audience his soul loved, 
gave him a season or two of success rapid beyond men’s experience 
—the excitement, the applause, the laughter which wore out his 
eager heart. 

I believe if he had lived in the eighteenth century he would 
have chosen to be a highwayman—one like his favourite hero, 
‘Bold Brennan on the Moor,’ who was also an outlaw for his 
country’s sake and robbed the rich to give to the poor. I can 
hear him now coming home at night trolling a verse of the ballad 
by which Brennan is enshrined for ever in the hearts of the country 
people. It was a common thing for him to come home in the small 
hours. Everyone loved him and would fain hold him of their 
company, and he was not one to break away from friendly detaining 
hands. The night might be wild and wet, cold and snowing, as 
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it might be balmy and set with stars. To him all weather came 
alike. He was initiate with the things of Nature, and the wind 
and the rain were his brothers. You would hear him a long way 
off trolling his song. It might be ‘The White Cockade,’ as it 


often was : 
King Charles is King James’s son, 
And from a royal race is sprung. 
Then up with the shout and out with the blade, 
And viva la! the White Cockade. 


Or it might be ‘ Brennan on the Moor’: 


Tis of a gallant highwayman 
A story I will tell. 

His name was Billy Brennan, 
In Ireland he did dwell. 

All on the Kilworth mountain 
He runned his wild career. 
And many a goodly gentleman 

Before him shook with fear. 


Chorus: 
Brennan on the Moor, boys, 
Brennan on the Moor. 
Bold and undaunted stood 
Young Brennan on the Moor. 


One day, as Billy Brennan | 
From the mountains came down, 

He met the Mayor of Limerick 
One mile ou'side the town. 

The Mayor, he knew his features. 
‘Young man, I think,’ says he, 

‘Your name is Willie Brennan: 
You must come along with me.’ 


Now Brennan’s wife had gone to town 
Provisions for to buy, 

And as she saw her Willie dear 
She began to wail and cry. 

‘Give me,’ says he, ‘ that tenpenny.’ 
And as the words he spoke 

She handed him a blunderbuss 
From underneath her cloak. 


Now Brennan with that blunderbuss 
A tale he did unfold. 
He made the Mayor of Limerick 
To yield him up his gold. 
Five hundred pounds in silver 
He took from off him there, 
And with his horse and saddle 
To the mountains did repair. 
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And so on in the interminable rhymed history of him who 
like Robin Hood : 


A brace of loaded pistols 
He carried night and day. 
He never robbed a poor man 
Upon the King’s highway. 
But what he took from off the rich, 
Like Turpin and Black Bess, 
He did divide it to assist 
Poor widows in distress. 


Or it might be a ‘ Come-all-ye,’ describing the latest execution, 
sung in the fairs and sold as a broadsheet by the ballad-singers. 
He would come in possibly—nay, rather oftener than not— 
soaked through in that land of mild, perpetual rain, but at peace 
with the elements and all the world. And seeing his dear face 
you forgave him straightway the dinner that waited in vain, the 
long evening of expectation with the blank of his absence like a 
sore at the heart of it, the late hour, the broken slumber. Always 
he was worth waiting for, even into the small hours. He might 
have set your orderly life all askew. But here he was at last, 
loving and giving, carrying very often material gifts, always bub- 
bling over with jests and stories, ready to sit down and unpack 
the budget of delightful things, although he was wet through 
and you were in a dressing-gown and conscious of the extinguished 
fire. He would button-hole you to your bedroom door with the 
stories which were to colour your dreams with the gold of laughter. 
And of course everything was forgiven. You had but to lay eyes 
on him to forgive him. 

His humour was usually humane. Occasionally it was impish, 
elfish, a marsh-fire which those it played over forgot as soon as 
it had fled elsewhere. At its most mischievous it left no scar. 
You laughed with him when he was merry at your expense. There 
was never the rancour behind the jibes that desired to push the 
point home. There was something impersonal, aloof, in his quips 
and cranks. Among the most touchy people in the world he was 
a chartered mocker. 

I have said he was wild, wild as the west wind that’s mild 
and kind. Little hands one did not see plucked at him, little 
voices one did not hear, voices of the winds and the waters were 
incessantly calling him out from civilisation to leave the dull world 
behind and come out and be free. 

Once it was a brook singing over its golden bed, brown as 
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amber, yellow gold in its high lights. We leant over a bridge on 
the country road looking down into its depths. He glanced back 
at the mountains from which it came, and there was an ache of 
longing in his voice. 

‘I never saw a little stream yet,’ he said, ‘that I didn’t want 
to track it to its source. It'll have bubbled up maybe between 
the fronds of a hart’s tongue fern and made a little pool. And 
then maybe it slipped over a rock and fell in a golden fringe. Do 
you remember the streams at Killarney falling over the rocks 
that edge the roads? And after that it’ll have made a channel 
for itself, and gone singing down the dark glens and foaming about 
the boulders. It’s a trout stream. If you watched long enough 
up there you’d see the fin of a trout where he was skulking in the 
pools. I wonder at all how the first trout came in it.’ 

Then he was moved to tell me the story of the Molaga trout. 
He was full of folk-lore, and ever ready to impart it. His know- 
ledge made the very stones live. 

‘Did you ever hear of St. Molaga? It was he brought the 
honey-bees into Ireland. There is a well he blessed in the County 
Cork. There was a little silver trout used to swim round and 
round in it, and he too was blessed and was called St. Molaga’s 
trout. The water possessed the power of healing, but it was 
unlawful to use it for any culinary purpose, and it couldn’t be 
got to boil. To this day they say in the County Cork if a kettle is 
long a-boiling : “ It must have St. Molaga’s trout in it.” ’ 

I got him to write a delicious piece of folk-lore, ‘The Trencher- 
man and the Molaga Trout,’ which appeared in the Speaker. It 
was to have been the first of many. He was in love with the 
idea of making a book of these stories, racy and delightfully 
humorous and simple, gathered from the lips of the old peasants 
with whom he found it so easy to make friends. 

‘T’d like it to appear in America,’ he said. ‘Id love to think 
of the old people reading it that emigrated out there.’ 

But the book never got further than the second story, which 
also appeared in the Speaker, I think. He was no great one for 
making books. He needed the instant audience of the eyes and 
the lips and the throats that looked and smiled and roared their 
applause at him. 

That day at the brookside he turned away as one who shoulders 
his burden again regretfully. ‘I ought to have been at the Four 
Courts half an hour ago,’ he said; ‘I’ve a big case to make up.’ 
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It was the case that made his reputation, that set him on that 
brilliant way of easy yet strenuous effort which combined with 
the excitement and the applause he loved, to break his heart. 

Another time we met with a stalwart gipsy man, a ‘tinker,’ 
as they call them in Ireland, a big, bullet-headed fellow with a 
great shock of grizzled curls and a face burnt almost black by 
the sun. There was some suggestion of the Wine-God in his 
looks, the Wine-God disguised for amorous adventures perhaps. 
We trudged the length of a long mountain road with him. The 
‘tinker’ was sprung of a line of famous pipers: his father had 
won the All-Ireland prize at the Feis. For all his pagan looks 
the fellow was a Christian gipsy and would receive Christian burial 
when he died, although the house was not built that could harbour 
him for long, nor the roof-tree that he would not feel an intolerable 
oppression between him and the sky. 

They talked of many things and I listened. The tinker’s 
forbears had fought in the Rebellion of ’98, on the right side, 
be sure. Wasn’t his grandfather killed at Oulart Hollow? He 
talked of ‘the troubles,’ looking from side to side in the twilight 
as though ‘the troubles’ were not over and done with long ago, 
as though the bronze hedgerow might yet conceal a lurking spy or 
an armed yeoman. He was going over the mountains to Bray, 
walking. Some time in the early morning he would be there. He 
had my companion’s last half-crown—this was before the great 
case brought the briefs raining upon him—and as he shambled off 
with his long trotting gait up the mountain side, a long, long look 
of sore desire for the freedom of the night and the hills followed 
him. 

‘ He’ll find a cave in the hills to-night,’ said the longing voice, 
‘and he’ll fill it with dead leaves for a bed. The stars and the 
moon ’Il be looking in at him.’ 

After we had gone a little way the subject recurred. 

‘Did you notice,’ he asked, ‘the great walk of him from the 
hips? And did you see how his brogues were slit down to give 
his foot freedom in walking? It would be grand to be out with 
him on the hillside to-night listening to his stories and songs. 
A grand life for a man surely.’ 

Those were golden days and golden walks long ago. One 
never knew how good they were while they lasted. Once as we 
went along he prodded at a tiny beetle with his stick. 

“Look at him, now,’ he said, ‘he’s putting out the two little 
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spurs behind to defend himself. There isn’t an old woman in the 
County Cork that wouldn’t run after him and stamp him out 
of existence. He is the daire dhoul, the devil’s beetle, and they 
think there’s a hundred days’ indulgence for killing him. You 
never heard of the dare dhoul? Why surely you did. It betrayed 
Our Lord to the Jews. He had escaped from His enemies and 
was out in the open country. As He passed through a cornfield 
the men were sowing the corn. Because of His passing it sprang 
into golden grain, and bent itself into long avenues to let Him 
pass, closing up after Him so that none should know the way He 
had gone. The apple-boughs, covered with blossom, bent low 
before Him, and the blossom ripened to yellow, golden fruit. The 
next day came His pursuers and found the reapers reaping the 
corn. ‘“ Did such a man pass this way ?” they asked. “ He passed 
but when the corn was being sown,” said the reapers. Now they 
had gathered a basket of the fruit to refresh them, and on an 
apple there sat the daire dhoul. He put up his evil little black head, 
and said in Irish, “Znagh, imagh,” which means “ Yesterday, 
yesterday.” That is why he is the daire dhoul, the devil’s beetle, 
and accursed.’ 

From this it would be an easy transition to Conall Carnach. 
I can hear the soft, wailing Cork brogue and remember the very 
smells, the dead leaves and the smoke from the mountains where 
the heather was on fire, of that autumn day years ago. 

‘You know that Conall Carnach, the Lord of Dunseverick, was 
present at the Crucifixion. No? Well, all the nations of the 
earth were represented there, and Conall was for the Irish. He was 
a famous wrestler, and that is how he came to leave his castle of 
Dunseverick, near Ballycastle, on the Antrim coast. He travelled 
all over the world wrestling, and took part in the gladiatorial 
games in Rome. Well, he came to Jerusalem, the very day 
of the Crucifixion. He came up with the crowd just at the time 
Veronica gave the napkin to our Lord to dry His face, and he saw 
Simon help Him to carry the Cross. Every one noticed his great 
size and his beauty as he stood below the Cross. While he stood 
there a drop of our Lord’s blood fell upon his head. That was 
the first Christian baptism of all Ireland. Then Conall saw the 
soldiers flinging dice for the seamless garment, and said, “ Let 
me have a throw.” They agreed, and his throw of the dice won the 
prize. But he refused it, because he had been profoundly impressed 
by the august death he had witnessed. They say that each repre- 
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sentative of the Gentile nations present that day was privileged 
to render our Lord a service. And Conall Carnach’s was—you 
know they say the Angel rolled away the stone from the mouth 
of the sepulchre for the Resurrection; no, then; it was Conall 
Carnach who put his great shoulder to it and sent it spinning. 
He was the first to bring to Ireland the name of Christ and the 
story of the Crucifixion.’ 

And then again it would be some homely saint of his own 
family. 

‘Saints! Sure my own great-grandmother’s uncle, Father 
O’Brien, was as great a saint as any of them. We have his pyx 
in the family still. There was a young girl at Muskerry dying of 
a decline, and he was sent for to anoint her. She was the only 
support of her old father and mother, and a good girl she was. 
Well, he had given her the last Sacraments and was leaving her 
when she caught at his coat. “God can do more than that for 
me,” she says. “ If you believe it, stand up and help your parents,” 
he said, holding out his hand to her. She stood up, sound in life 
and limb, and lived to be an old woman. There was a little boy, 
a cripple, at Kilcrea, and one day he sat on a ditch overlooking a 
field where there was a hurling match. He was very sad because 
he could never play at hurley. There were two men playing and 
one cursed tne other. The little cripple on the ditch rebuked the 
curser for the honour of God. Now, while this was happening, 
there came by Father O’Brien. “ Why aren’t you hurling, boy ?” 
he asked. The boy pointed to his crooked limb for answer. “Go 
and play,” said Father O’Brien; “go and play.” That was all, 
but the little cripple jumped from the ditch, ran into the field, 
and joined the play, using his crutch for a caman. 

‘Those were the penal days, and it was not easy for a priest 
to live at all with a price on his head. But there were good Pro- 
testants who said it was hard that people shouldn’t be allowed 
their own creed and their own minister, and it was in and out 
of their houses Father O’Brien lived. It was at the fairs he used to 
meet his people, and move about among them as a drover, finding 
out when marriages were called for or christenings, and giving 
word of the place where the Mass was to be said. Well, a scoundrel 
named R—— made a plot to seize and betray Father O’Brien. 
The family is known and disrespected in Cork to this day. He 
got half a dozen scoundrels to assist him, and they joined the 
priest as he was leaving the fair of Ballinhassig and entered into 
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conversation with him. Now, they had to cross the Lee at a certain 
point by stepping-stones, and midway the stream R—— tripped 
Father O’Brien, and he fell and lay in the stream. And all the 
time he was carrying the Sacred Host in his breast. Well, they 
tied him up and then and there took him to the house of a gentle- 
man named Gillman, who was a magistrate or whatever corre- 
sponded to it in those days. He was one of the good Protestants, 
and when the scoundrels had taken themselves off he gave Father 
O’Brien his liberty. Of the men who had betrayed him all died 
violent deaths within a few years, except old R——, and he lived 
and apparently thrived. But in his old age he was following a 
fox-hunt, and he was seen hard after the fox crossing the hill of 
Garvagh. Well, it might have been a hill into the other world ; 
for, after he had topped it tale or tidings of him no man ever 
heard. His horse was found drowned some time after, just float- 
ing out of the river to the sea. 

‘I could tell you scores of such things. It’s a thousand pities 
you haven’t the Irish. The Munster peasants are full of stories, 
not only of Christ and the saints, but of heroes and chieftains. 
Did you ever hear that Hugh O’Neill only said two tender things 
in all his life of hard fighting? One was to his wife, Mabel 
Bagnal, the other was to Hugh O’Donnell. It was at the Battle of 
Kinsale. Over all the roar and tumult of the battle the old 
chieftain could be heard calling to the young one, who was 
flashing through the battle like a brand, “ Thororn-na-cha, Aodh ! 
Thororn-na-cha !” which is, “ Keep close to me, Hugh! Keep 
close to me, Hugh!” Then there was a grand man, Donal the 
Bastard, of whom I have many stories. But I will tell you those 
another day.’ 

‘Write them down,’ I used to say, ‘ write them down.’ But 
he was not much good at writing down, and he was ready to give 
his stories away to anyone who wanted them, although at the 
back of his mind he had the intention always of writing some day. 
Indeed, he began a novel or two and laid them aside. There was 
nothing he possessed he would not give away. You had only to tell 
him that you had an order for a story and could not find a plot, 
an occasion for an article and could not find a subject, and he 
was thoughtful for a moment. Then he would give you his plot 
or his subject. Perhaps one part of the truth about him was that 
he could not write for money. In his college days he shouldered 
the editorship and practically all the work of an archeological 
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journal which brought him little fame and no fortune—only he 
loved doing it. Later, when he was on Circuit—solicitors clamouring 
for him—he would find time to write long letters, full of stories ; 
now and again a folk-story or a legend. 

‘You should weave it into a ballad, the story of St. Gobnet, 
the little patroness of Ballyvourney, after whom so many County 
Cork girls are called. It is Englished “Abby.” She was a sea- 
king’s daughter and he was a shrine-robber. She had no sisters 
or mother, and used to keep to the ship with him and his men. Once 
she was ashore in a wood and God sent an angel to tell her to fly 
from her father, and to give her life to Himself. Well, she would, 
but she knew no place of security. The angel told her to travel 
and give no rest to the sole of her foot until she would find nine 
white deer asleep. She went on and she came to a place and found 
three. She fondled them a while and then went on to Kilgobnet, 
where she found siz. Here she stayed till they were all good friends. 
Then she left her heart with them and went on to Ballyvourney. 
There, as God willed it, she found the nine, and she made her dwell- 
ing with them and they became her sisters, and she died in their 
midst and is buried there.’ 

Everywhere he went he met with the most delicious adventures. 
‘Wherever he goes, something is bound to happen,’ said one who 
preceded him into the shadows. Indeed, all life conspired to make 
mirth and adventure for him. 

For some two years before his death he suffered greatly, but 
put his sufferings out of sight. A superhuman courage enabled 
him to keep the signs and portents of those years from the one 
who loved him best. He was ordered rest, rest, rest—an impos- 
sible prescription to him. ‘Sure he wouldn’t take care of himself,’ 
said a homely lover of his since, ‘and who could blame him ? 
I hear that when he came out of Court there was a row of cars 
waiting for him, and the people fighting for who'd have him.’ 
Probably there was some truth in the picturesque statement. He 
was the best and gayest company in all the world. On Circuit he 
was always called up to the Judges’ table. He could be as auda- 
cious as he liked with the big men of his own or another profes- 
sion. He only provoked smiles and honest laughter wherever he 
went. 

He used to come in bubbling over with stories. In the midst 
of them a heart spasm would seize him, and he would sink on a 
chair and turn his face away. As soon as it had gone by he would 
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begin anew. He could not but laugh and make others laugh, even 
between one heart spasm and another. 

At this time as always he was giving away with both hands. 
He had the most beautiful generosity, and to need money was the 
passport to his purse. He had the curious local patriotism which 
belongs to Cork men only out of all Ireland—why, let the student 
of history explain—and every Cork man was his brother, in a 
more special way than that which made every poor devil his brother. 
He knew to the full the exquisiteness of giving. The study he 
would have thought least worth while would have been the study of 
finance. All sorts of poor devils were helped on by his bounty. 
Since his death the most hopeless, helpless, pushed-to-the-wall 
waiter, incapable of waiting, met me with a watery eye in a Dublin 
hotel. 

‘I saw you with—him,’ he said. ‘ Ah, sure, he was a terrible 
loss to me. I’d never have kept goin’ only for him. And sure 
we're down in the dirt, myself and the wife and childher, since he 
was taken.’ 

‘ Listen, sir,’ said a Dublin carman when he lay dying, hailing 
a friend of his—‘ how is he ?’ 

‘He could hardly be worse and live.’ 

‘Ah, well, may the blessing of God go with him! I wouldn’t 
have a horse and car to-day only for him.’ ' 

‘Tell me, now,’ the friend said curiously, ‘did he help you 
to buy back the horse or the car ?’ 

‘ Well, indeed, sir, to tell you the truth, he put a bit of money 

into both for me—may the Lord reward him !’ 
i. One always knew where he was by the milestones of his gifts. 
When a basket full of speckled silver trout, or a little barrel of 
oysters from the Atlantic, or a little jar of whisky arrived by the 
parcel post, one always knew by the post-mark just how far he had 
got on Circuit. One laughed then, tenderly affectionate, over 
those late nights of long ago when he would come sliding in in 
the small hours, and disarm your righteous indignation by a present 
put into your hand before the cool and cutting speeches you had 
prepared could begin to be uttered. 

While he lay dying briefs rained upon his bed, with gifts, for 
everyone loved him, and the carriages of the Judges stood out- 
side his door. They sent him comfortable messages. He was to 
take time to get well. No matter what happened, he would be 
looked after. One of the hardest-headed men in all Ireland, the 
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most implacable of enemies but soft-hearted somewhere out of 
sight, came in mysteriously in the dusk of the evening and left 
a banknote for a large amount on his bed. ‘The other fellows 
quarrel over who will devil for me,’ he wrote in his last letter, 
‘and toss me over the guineas with a laugh.’ ‘The little nurse 
who’s looking after me,’ he wrote, ‘ woke me out of a most beautiful 
sleep last night to give me my sleeping draught.’ 

During the last month he had terrible attacks of heart-failure 
in which he seemed to die only to rally amazinsly. Between 
the attacks he was writing to the clamouring solicitors that he 
hoped to be back at work in a week, in ten days. He was lying at 
a seaside hotel where they had sent him in the hope that he might 
sleep, the one chance for him. The dispensary doctor who was 
called up in the bitter November nights and would come running 
through the village dressing himself as he ran—the Dublin specialist 
whose motor-car would come whizzing almost as soon as he had 
been rung up on the telephone—they fought death hand to hand 
for him, for love. Neither would accept money for his services. 
They are splendidly Quixotic, those Irish doctors. 

Just the last day he had to live, when he seemed better, he 
was heard saying over to himself the verses of the Dies Ire, mutter- 
ing between, ‘What a coward I am! What a coward I am!’ 
He, who had fought pain and death with such superb courage, 
never crying out, never complaining, through the immense suffer- 
ing! 

‘I never saw men crying openly as they did at his funeral,’ 
some one wrote. ‘Everyone was crying.’ 

Indeed, people cry yet at his grave, his grave in the village 
street below the mountains, the street which he used to trudge 
so cheerfully in the nights and the bad weather. His grave is 
never alone. He was generous and friendly indiscriminately to 
the just and the unjust. ‘The beggars loved him,’ some one said, 
‘and there’s always a beggar praying by his grave.’ The last 
time I was there a friend of his who was visiting the grave suddenly 
burst into tears, and apologised for his weakness. ‘It was seeing 
the crocuses coming up above him,’ he said; ‘I couldn’t bear to 
see them, realising that he’d never return.’ 

He knew everybody between the four seas of Ireland, and 
was friendly with them all. Between the four seas was lamentation 
when he died. Love covers his grave like roses. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


ST. PETERSBURG BEFORE THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


a. 


AutrHoucH the Russians have never loved us, they have been 
addicted to a peculiar use of our name. In addition to the familiar 
‘English ’ Quay, there was in St. Petersburg the ‘ English’ Club 
of the Nobility, that adjective was prefixed to one of the main 
architectural features of the Kremlin, and in the Nevsky, near the 
Gostinnoi dvor, there was a great shop called the ‘ English’ Maga- 
zine. Besides being purveyor to the Court of wines and other 
cellar luxuries, this large establishment was the chief city depot 
of the attractive items of artistic native handwork catalogued in 
my mention of the commission given me by the wife of my friend 
of the Cabinet. In design and execution these objets de luxe rarely 
came up to the Parisian level, but their individualities of material 
and representation gave them an interest of their own. The word 
‘malachite’ having appeared in my previous pages with a frequency 
calculated to provoke a printers’ strike, I will only say here that, 
whether utilised alone or in combination with other Siberian 
ores, or with metals, the green harmonies of that mineral were 
nowhere so tempting to the foreigner as in the English Magazine. 
If your balance with Messrs. Thomson & Bonar justified you in 
looking above slabs, sledges, bears, candelabra, vases, and similar 
minutiz, there lay before you a choice of rings studded with Bokhara 
turquoises, jewelled boxes and cups which the genii of Lalla Rookh 
would have called worthy of the treasure-chamber ‘ of their great 
King Jamschid,’ and bracelets and necklaces with central gems of 
such size that you wondered if the unique ‘ Orloff’ diamond of the 
Tsar’s sceptre, a stone larger than our Koh-i-noor, had, perhaps, 
gone astray, and fallen into the hands of the Magazine. On the 
wall behind the counter, again, guarded by Caucasian weapons, 
hung a large-size coloured lithograph of the Tsar Nicholas wearing 
‘the very armour he had on’ at the Winter Palace ball at which 
it had been my good fortune to be present. To judge from a copy 
of that fine print now hanging before me in my datcha, the Auto- 
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crat’s form and expression were not such as to encourage an adviser 
to approach him with the words, ‘ Niki, give your people more 
liberty,’ lately used, it is said, to the Imperial victim of the tragedy 
dating from the recent ‘ Red Sunday.’ 

By the end of August the aspects of nature on the banks of the 
Neva are changed. Gloom, damp, falling leaves drive the occupier 
of the datcha to his city home. For myself, the warm weather had 
passed pleasantly enough. Excursions, country visits, my daily 
copying, ploddings over the history of Karamsin and Kriloff’s 
fables, and dips into a new book received from London by the bag 
brought me, as I sat with my samovar and a cup of caravan tchat, 
wholesome mixtures of the gay and the serious. Still, the removal 
of the Seymours from their island to the Angliskata Naberejnaya 
was a welcome enlivenment of the great deserted house. I was glad 
of a chaff on the staircase with their ‘ little Georgy’ in his miniature 
mujik costume, and of the comfortable six o’clock dinner in the 
place of a rambling chance meal. Shortly after the return of 
the family, when I was trying to persuade Sir Hamilton, in his 
sanctum, to accept as realities my guesses at the movements of the 
Russian forces towards the Danube, the servant came in and 
announced that a lady wished to see Excellenzy. The chief looked 
puzzled, but on learning that the visitor had distinctly stated that 
her business, which was official, was not for Lady Seymour, he 
ordered her to be shown in, intimating to me that my theories could 
be resumed after dinner, and my departure from the room followed. 
We met again at six o’clock, but to the incident of the morning 
the chief did not allude, although he heard my pessimist reading 
of the military dispositions in question to the bitter end. Next 
day the usual copying was being done in the Chancery by myself 
and Dick Ker, when the latter, dropping his pen for a moment, 
said, ‘ What do you think of this last Cossack trick?’ Seeing that 
his question puzzled me, my comrade, reverting to the female 
incident of the day before, explained that Sir Hamilton’s privacy 
had been invaded by a young woman—actress, princess, spy, who 
could tell? In any case, she was a handsome, attractive, intelli- 
gent person. Pretending, at first, that her call was prompted by 
a business want, she soon approached semi-political topics, asking 
Sir Hamilton, amongst other things, how much longer he expected 
to be able to stay in Russia. This question opened a window in 
the chief's mind, and when the young lady, after loading her 
talk with saponaceous compliments on the Minister's youthful 
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look and vigorous bearing, advanced further on the personal road, 
Sir Hamilton drew himself up and informed the tempter that the 
comedy was at an end. Thereupon he rang the bell, the servant 
appeared, and his visitor, not concealing her feeling of discomfiture, 
left the sanctum. Lumley’s comment on this transaction was that 
there were married Ministers in our service who would not have 
behaved with our chief’s discretion ; the visitor, he thought, was 
possibly an official spy, who had orders to effect, if possible, a junc- 
tion likely to enable her to unravel diplomatic secrets, and to give 
her a footing as blackmailer in our Legation. 

On the Continent the autumn season is even more socially dead 
than ours. At St. Petersburg the Court was closed to foreigners, 
the hospitality of native houses stopped at the glass of tea and the 
cigarette, and diplomatic entertainments were of rare occurrence. 
The rapid growth of the Anglo-French alliance should have brought 
Sir Hamilton into intimate relations with General Castelbajac, but 
the representative of the Tuileries had never digested the notion 
of an active entente between France and the Albion which always 
was, and, despite the dreaming of some contemporary en- 
thusiasts, for long will be, the land of all others fitted by the 
adjective perfide. Neither the Mentschikoff ultimatum at Con- 
stantinople nor the invasion of the Danubian Principalities excited 
the French envoy’s disapprobation, and, as we shall see, his 
expressions of sympathy with the policy which it was his 
official duty to combat, finally took a reprehensible form. The 
English ‘honest man sent to lie abroad for his country’ may 
occasionally allow personal feeling to colour the execution of 
his instructions, but, a Great Eltchi partially excepted, he 
does not try to defeat them. No wonder the diplomatists of 
France have frequently taken that liberty, for, to believe that 
storehouse of revelations, the new ‘ Life of Lord Granville,’ there 
passed at that time between their chief, M. Drouyn de l’Lhuys, and 
Count Nesselrode secret communications by which the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs treacherously endeavoured to baffle the 
Emperor’s orders. Then, during the peace negotiations of 1856, 
Count Walewski was called by another member of the con- 
gress, ‘plus Russe que les Russes,’ and twenty years afterwards 
our military attaché at St. Petersburg, Colonel Wellesley, applied 
precisely that language to the French Ambassador, General Leflo. 
That useful link between our two Legations, Count Reiset, was, 
in the autumn season of 1853, absent on leave, so that if the mes- 
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senger’s bag had not regularly brought us a liberal supply of copies 
of the correspondence of the moment between our Embassies at 
Paris and Constantinople and the Foreign Office, Sir Hamilton 
would have been in the dark regarding the condition of the inter- 
national horizon. 

Lord Cowley’s despatches laid down that the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s fidelity to his alliance with England was beyond discussion, 
while the arithmetic of the reports on military movements received 
by the Legation from our Consuls in the Black Sea regions proved 
that as regards Russia there could be no doubt of the accuracy of 
Nesselrode’s cutting phrase, ‘La volonté de |’Empereur est iné- 
branlable.’ To myself the idea of war suggested personal contin- 
gencies of an unpleasant kind; ignorance of Downing Street habits 
prevented my reliance on the certainty of equivalent employment 
elsewhere. The assurances of my superiors served, however, to 
comfort me in this respect, and a look at my favourite Vandycks 
and Rembrandts, or a lecture from Sir Hamilton on the merits of 
Lamartine’s last history, or a saunter up the Nevsky, would always 
drive away such feelings. 

The summer garb of the Russian capital was distinctive enough. 
To say nothing of the architectural features previously described, the 
sky decoration of tall spires and domes, gilded pear-shaped cupolas 
and green roofs, and the local specialities of costume and traffic gave 
the city a type of its own. But the real St. Petersburg was only 
to be seen in the winter. In the course of November the placid 
course of the Neva would be broken by crystalline sheets drifting 
down from Lake Ladoga, which gradually took the shape of ice- 
floes, slackening their pace until the visible movement of the 
river was blocked. After a period of sharp alternations of frost 
and thaw, the mercury began to keep below zero, and snow, falling 
not in flakes, but in curtains of arctic severity, covered the squares, 
streets, and sky-line of the city as well with a mantle of un- 
changing white—‘ Winter, ruler of the inverted year,’ an autocrat 
more powerful than the Tsar, began his reign. 

If London could hold its own, certain measurements excepted, 
against the Prospekts and Ulitzas, the physiognomy of the Russian 
street traffic was calculated to make Piccadilly and Bond Street 
envious. The bulky Long Acre barouche, drawn by finely groomed, 
high-stepping bays, with the hair-powdered, white-stockinged 
coachman and the motionless flunkey perched on the lofty box, 
was, of course, as it still is, a model of the comfortable-expensive, 
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but it did not touch on the picturesque. Neither could the stage 
coach solemnly guided by Mr. Weller, senior, nor the ’bus with the 
‘cad’ yelling out ‘ Bank, City, Bank,’ nor the drays of Barclay & 
Perkins, be examples of beauty of movement. The Russian 
troika, on the other hand, was of graceful build and equip- 
ment. The national Slav carriage gave you thoughts of the chariot 
of the Greeks, and it was drawn by a triple team of horses as black 
as ravens, joined to the vehicle not by ponderous harness, but by 
straps hung with ornamental fringes and bosses. The middle animal, 
keeping his neck curved under a decorated arched yoke fixed 
to the shafts, was always on the gallop, while his side companions, 
who were attached to him by bridles, bending their heads away, 
one to the right and the other to the left of the carriage, main- 
tained an unbroken, rapid trot. Close behind the three steeds 
sat the tall, bearded kucher, with his flowing semi-oriental coloured 
caftan of felt and winged cap; holding the reins wide apart in his 
long gauntleted hands, he let his blacks rush along at full speed, him- 
self calling out at intervals the warning ‘ Beregiss/ Beregiss!’ The 
poetry of motion was also suggested by the small one-horse cab, or 
sledge, called when of the hire species an istvoschik, a term also 
applicable to the driver. The single animal of that minor, I might 
say miniature, carriage, which would hardly hold two people, was 
never happy unless his Jehu let him tear up and down the streets 
at his best gallop, and if he was carrying a tall cloaked figure with 
a helmet bearing a double-headed eagle you did well to watch the 
trap narrowly. The burden might be the Tsar, who, as our 
murderous modern compounds of nitro-glycerine had not yet been 
invented, usually dispensed with an escort. In contrast with the 
prestissimo pace of the high-class traffic was the adagio movement 
of the lumbering springless tarantass and other plebeian equivalents 
of the Western cart. The pedestrians of the scene looked best 
when not encumbered by winter wraps. On the footways marched 
generals and captains, uniformed members of the tchinn, professors, 
students, schoolboys, all in quasi-military attire, the isolated 
wearers of clothes of Parisian or London cut being probably 
diplomatists or foreign residents. Here would be a fur-capped 
Turkoman, there a red-gowned Circassian with bows and arrows and 
a coat of mail, afterwards some Cossacks, and perhaps a stray 
Persian or other visitor from the Asiatic frontier. As to the 
plebeian pedestrian contingent, the muwjik, with gay waistband 
and blue tunic tucked into his folded boots, was often drunk, 
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always malodorous ; but he was a pleasanter item than that low 
type of dirty string-tied clothing, the slouching English street 
labourer. 

With these memories of the remote past I may compare the 
impressions recorded in a letter dated immediately after my arrival 
at St. Petersburg. I wrote: 

The city is imposing because everything is on a large, or rather on a colossal, 
scale, but the architecture is bad, though always ambitious. The attempts at 
the classical look ludicrous if you put your eyeglass up, but from their vast size 
the general effect is satisfactory. The gilding, too, on domes and spires is rather 
startling. The people and carriages are astounding—not a bit like Europe. 
The lowest orders hang down their heads like beasts and have a terribly sad, 
submissive look, which goes like daggers to my soul and makes me shudder. 
This is the only visible proof of the absolute Government; it is frightful enough, 
I can assure you. 


Lord Chesterfield, writing to that curious diplomatic failure, 
his natural son, laid upon him the injunction to ‘read history 
with maps.’ If certain recent historians had studied their materials 
by the help of dates they would not have talked of the ‘ exceptional 
barbarity ’ of the unprovoked ‘ massacre of Sinope.’ The chrono- 
logy of the antecedents of the destruction of the Turkish squadron 
in the Black Sea harbour in question was this. On October 5, 
1853, Turkey declared war against Russia. On October 18 the 
Tsar replied by a similar declaration against the Sultan. On 
November 3 a Turkish force crossed the Danube and attacked the 
Russians at Oltenitza. On November 30 Admiral Nachimof 
attacked and destroyed the Turkish ships which he found anchored 
at Sinope. This chronology shows that the said battle was as 
justifiable as Trafalgar or Tsushima ; it did not occur till nearly 
two months after the Sultan’s denunciation of war. The common- 
sense view of the ‘ massacre’ has been lately taken by Mr. Herbert 
Paul in his English history of the period, whose narrative would, 
however, have been received with indignation in the Chancery on 
the Neva. Our emanations of wrath were, however, excited not so 
much by the Winter Palace as by our conviction that the hesita- 
tions of our Government had put a damper on Napoleon’s 
suggestions for the adoption of a more forward policy. Our 
criticisms of Downing Street were infected, no doubt, by what 
Cobden called the national mad-dog temper; and since our 
craft had not learned the lessons of prudence impressed upon 
modern diplomatists by the devices of that unscrupulous tor- 
mentor, ‘our own correspondent,’ we let our criticisms be heard 
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outside the precincts of the Legation. From a letter written at 
this juncture, too long for complete reproduction, I offer the 
following extract :— 

I doubt whether in teaching us to bear treachery and insult to any amount 
rather than go to war, however necessary it may be, Cobden and the Manchester 
set have not done much more harm than the good they did by Free Trade... . 
Even war is not to be desired now, because I fear that, if it is to be waged by 
Lord Aberdeen, we shall meet with great disasters. Sinope seems to have been 
a most atrocious massacre. But it was certainly a grand moment for Nicholas 
when he showed himself so perfectly confident of the cowardice of our Govern- 
ments to dare to attack a place which we had professed to defend. I begin to 
think him a great man after all Sinope was very like the C minor Symphony of 
Beethoven, the Scherzo expressing his contempt for England and France. 


Rubinstein and the amateur Lvoff quartet party would have 
roared at my detection of a likeness between catgut vibrations 
and the ebullitions of an autocrat’s pride. My comparison was, 
however, hardly more comical than the suggestion of the 
philosopher who enraged Beethoven by asking him if the opening 
quavers of the Allegro of the C minor were not intended to ex- 
press ‘Fate knocking at the door,’ an inquiry which drew from 
the composer that they meant—— But the answer, with its 
appropriate movement of the hand, is, alas! unprintable here. 
In defence of myself, the remark may be permissible that I was, 
after all, only anticipating the doctrine which guides so many of 
the musical ‘euilletonistes of the Edwardian age—that the language 
of violins and trombones is addressed not to the ears, but to the 
mind. 

In the calm motion of the first subject of the said symphony 
I might have read the musical equivalent of the indifference with 
which our Admiralty and War Office regarded the approach of 
the storm of which Sinope was the first grave development. In 
the summer Captain Washington, the hydrographer of the 
Admiralty, came to St. Petersburg, but we soon found that 
he was more interested in troikas and samovars than in the 
Russian Baltic fleet or the movements on the Danube. Regarding 
Cronstadt, he was satisfied with the sketch-plan of that fortress 
issued by his London department, and he did not ask how many 
guns were mounted in Fort Mentschikoff, or inquire into the depth 
of the waterway between the side pier and the Finnish coast—he 
had only come fora holiday. As to ‘Secret Service,’ the annual 
entry in the estimates for work of that species was small, and the 
long persistent peace had put our statesmen and officials out of touch 
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with transactions which, for them, had an unclean sound. The 
Foreign Secretary, in particular, would append his ‘ C.’ to an office 
Minute approving or questioning a certain memorandum on the Oxus, 
or on Professor Jacobi’s new subaqueous mines, but it did not occur 
to him that the establishment of closer relations between our Lega- 
tion and General de Berg’s draughtsmen and archivists might mean 
a large eventual saving of English military and naval lives. My 
interest in ‘ palisadoes, frontiers, parapets’ was, however, as hard 
to cool as that of Harry Hotspur, and one evening, jumping from 
my sledge near the bridge between the Winter Palace and the for- 
tress—— But no! The pen of a Gaboriau could alone give my walk 
a suitable romantic garb, and, moreover, I remember the reserve 
of the watcher in the ‘ Agamemnon,’ who tells his anxious audience 
that ‘a great ox has come over his tongue,’ so that he will dis- 
appoint them by keeping silence. Of our French friends it must 
be allowed that they were less clean-handed. My colleague, Count 
Reiset, says in his memoirs that Nicholas kept on his writing-table 
a notebook with entries relative to his personal and political 
jobs, which memoranda were secretly copied—by whom is not said 
—for the Count, who sent the proceeds of this dirty job to Paris. 
For ourselves, I can honestly aver that, during my period of forty- 
five years’ service, I never knew by report or by personal contact 
of a similar manceuvre. 

Returning from Aischylus to the Cimmerian regions, I proceed 
to explain that the battle of Sinope put an end to the hesitation 
of the Western allies, who ordered their fleets to enter the Black 
Sea forthwith, and to intimate to all such Russian ships of war 
as they might meet that they must at once retire into the harbour 
of Sebastopol. Having thus thrown down the glove, the Allies 
instructed their representatives at St. Petersburg to inform the 
Imperial Government of their action; whereupon orders were sent 
to the Tsar’s Minister in London to break off relations with our 
Court and return home. In this state of affairs we wondered 
when the curtain would rise on the second act of the drama. Baron 
Brunnow’s announcement in London of his intended departure 
was followed by an incident in St. Petersburg of which my recol- 
lection is still lively enough. One morning I was copying alone 
in the Chancery—the date was February 14, 1854—my comrades not 
having yet arrived, when the small side-door opened with an unusual 
jerk, and looking back, I saw the chief coming through the 
entrance with an oblong paper in his hand which, to judge from 
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its colour, was evidently not of English official origin. Advancing 
to my desk, Sir Hamilton brandished his document in the air, and, 
unfolding it with a whirl, laid it before me, exclaiming the while in 
Italian, ‘ E fatto!’ The definite rupture had come at last. This 
epoch-making missive stated that Count Nesselrode, Chancellor of 
the Empire, &c., &c., as instructed by his august sovereign, begged 
to be informed when her Britannic Majesty’s Minister would like to 
receive the passports which would now be drawn up to facilitate 
his departure and that of his staff for the Russian frontier. In 
politeness of expression the note was all that could be desired. 
To myself it immediately suggested the question: ‘Well, but 
how about the French, Sir Hamilton?’ What had happened in 
regard to our doubtful friends was this. About a month before the 
receipt of our notice to quit, Count Reiset, who had returned from 
his leave, called on our chief, who, for good reasons of his own, 
read to him parts of his last despatches on imminent affairs. In 
exchange for the mark of confidence thus dexterously given the 
Secretary let out of the bag a cat as to the existence of which Sir 
Hamilton’s suspicions had been before aroused. General Cas- 
telbajac’s reports had, it seemed, falsified the situation, but his 
cooked correspondence had by no means been taken for gospel at 
the Tuileries, and he had been categorically told that whenever, 
under any political circumstances, whether actual or contingent, 
Sir Hamilton Seymour quitted St. Petersburg, he was at once to 
apply for passports for himself and the other members of the 
French Legation. In the vain hope of knocking a hole in the 
entente the Russian Government had allowed their representative 
to linger on in Paris after Brunnow’s departure from London, and 
they now behaved with similar restraint to Count Castelbajac, who 
thereupon allowed himself to be deluded by the hope that some 
unforeseen contingency would enable him to let his instructions drop. 
No such accident arrived, and consequently, after two or three days’ 
waiting, he informed Count Nesselrode of his approaching departure. 
Another chapter of the French General’s conduct was amazing. When 
the news of Sinope reached Paris, the Emperor Napoleon took, as 
well as ourselves, a course equivalent, as we saw, to a semi-decla- 
ration of war against Russia. When his representative at St. Peters- 
burg heard of that battle, he wrote a letter to the Tsar congratu- 
lating him, ‘ as a man and a Christian,’ on the victory of his fleet, 
receiving in return for his prostration the cordon of the Order 
of St. Alexander Nevsky. On the occurrence of the final breach 
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the General was received in audience by Nicholas, who further 
decorated him, then and there, with the cordon of St. André, and 
embraced him on his taking leave. Nor was Madame la Marquise 
forgotten. The departing lady was sent for by the Empress, and 
presented, as a mark of affection, with a costly Indian shawl. 

Sir Hamilton, needless to say, was ignored by the Winter Palace 
According to an elevated boyar informant, who, not having read 
Aschylus, forgot how to hold his tongue, the Tsar spoke of our 
chief in depreciatory terms. ‘ Ah,’ said the Autocrat on one occasion, 
‘how Seymour has changed! Up till lately I constantly met 
him on the English Quay walking with his little mujik-dressed boy. 
His old paternal kindness is gone. He never does that now.’ 
In London, my chief's great merits as a wheel of the costly engine 
for maintaining peace were rightly esteemed, a special despatch 
acquainting him that her Majesty’s Government highly appreciated 
the ‘ ability, tact, and firmness’ displayed by him throughout his 
discussions with the Tsar Nicholas and Count Nesselrode. None 
of our principal diplomatic posts being at the time available, 
Hamilton remained for some months en disponibilité, but was 
afterwards ofiered the Governorship of the Ionian Islands, an 
appointment which he declined. Before long, a vacancy occurring 
at Vienna, he gladly moved to that city, where his staff was after- 
wards augmented, as far as a preliminary nomination went, by 
one of his old devotees, whose name need not figure here. The 
final experiences of the Castelbajacs were of another sort. Their 
avowed Russian predilections suited the popular feeling of the 
day, but the doors of the Tuileries were as good as closed upon 
them. When the complaints of Madame la Marquise regarding 
the icy treatment accorded to her husband and herself came to 
Napoleon’s ears, he quietly remarked : ‘ Dites lui qu’elle a un trés 
beau chile.’ 

We were ready for our exodus ten days after the delivery 
of the notice to quit. Conferences of the two Legations with 
the post-office officials, to fix the several lines and diaries of route 
by which, to prevent a block in the general travelling circulation, 
we were to advance to the Prussian frontier, were followed by a very 
tornado of advisory consultations with the Queen’s messengers, 
sortings, packings of private goods and of the Legation plate and 
archives ; arrangements for leaving under the egis of the Consul, 
M. de Michele, till further notice, the piles of property scattered 
over the floors and staircases of the great house, while parallel to 
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this interminable work ran the inevitable p.p.c. card-leavings 
all over the city, formal adieux, farewells of the friendly and of 
the lachrymose, sentimental species, settlements of bills and ser- 
vants’ claims, and such-like. On February 23, at the hour p.m. 
fixed by my waybill, mounting the luxurious fur-lined, almost 
hermetically close, coupé supplied by the post-office (price 191.) 
for my individual exit across the snow-clad Baltic Provinces, I 
began a journey lasting six days and nights, under the protection 
of a polite official conductor, who, besides firing occasional pistol- 
shots at certain striped, round-eyed inhabitants of the surrounding 
Livonian forests, which here and there galloped in packs near the 
carriage, hurried up the ostlers and cooks of the hostels where our 
short stoppages were made. At the German city of Konigsberg, 
giving my guardian a cordial handshake, and saying ‘ Prostchaite’ 
(the Russian ‘ Good-bye’), I took the Prussian railway to Berlin. 
My journey was enlivened by the companionship of the 
famous Spanish dancer of the time, whose Southern fascinations, 
with the lively chatter of her little sister, conjured up visions of 
the Guadalquivir more pleasant than my recent prospects of deso- 
late plains and hungry wolves. My ultimate passage of the Channel 
with the Seymours in a steamer placed by the authorities at the 
disposal of the moribund Minister almost brought me a renewal of 
my experiences of the Dogger Bank. At Dover we ran aground 
right under the Shakespeare Cliff, and had to take to the boats 
with our piles of luggage. Said Sir Hamilton, ‘ The consequence 
of doing it fine—the mortals who didn’t go in the extra are now 
comfortably unpacked in London.’ Conscious as I was that I 
had now fallen from my former relatively high social estate, I 
boldly walked overnight into the drawing-room of the fine house 
of my friend of the Cabinet, where his wife was holding an assem- 
blage of the pick of the rank and fashion of the Metropolis. My 
reception by the Molesworths was very cordial, and I was struck 
by the unmatched beauty of figure, feature, and skin colour of the 
younger women and the ill-fitting toilettes of their mothers, while 
the visibly rough manners of the medley of dukes, statesmen, 
officials, editors, painters present gave the male groups of the 
omnium gatherum which crammed the house a very plebeian 
look compared with the polished air peculiar to gatherings of 
Stroganofis and Kotchubeys. My downward evolution from the 
status of a social butterfly to that of a worm was everywhere per- 
ceptible, except at the Foreign Office, where that prince of private 
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secretaries, Spencer Ponsonby, who is now watching the world 
from his loopholes of venerable retreat, encouraged me to believe 
that my Neva scribblings had produced a good impression in the 
great room next to his, adding that my extinction, he might promise, 
would not last long. The head of the Russian ‘department’ was 
Edmund Hammond, an official supposed to be the soul of ‘ red- 
tape,’ to whom, conformably to my late chief's advice, I revealed 
a literary scheme which had taken possession of my mind. Divest- 
ing himself of his normal aforesaid entanglement, my referee said 
that any public deliverance of mine would be unobjectionable, 
* provided,’ he said, ‘ you don’t print anything you knew officially ’ 
—a limitation with very little prohibitive force. Thereupon I 
commenced a series of articles in the leading London monthly, 
‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ the opening instalment of which was so well 
received by the public that Mr. Parker, jun. (the first of my nine- 
teen editors) rewarded me with a cheque large enough to supply 
me with a sensible solatium for my fall from my highestate. Among 
my exponents was Mr. Rentoul, the editor of the ‘ Spectator,’ who, 
analysing my Cronstadt paper in a flattering leader, warned the 
public that the current expectations of a decisive blow at Russia in 
the Baltic were utter delusions which ought to be dropped. When 
‘Cronstadt and the Russian Fleet,’ as reprinted with a pictorial 
plan of the fortress, was submitted to Lord Clarendon, he ex- 
pressed his approval of my work, further complimenting me by 
desiring Mr. Hammond to request me to send in an additional copy 
for official transmission to the Admiralty. The recital of my subse- 
quent elevation to the rank of momentary member of a council of 
officers presided over by Sir Charles Napier on his flagship at Ports- 
mouth, of a conference with the destined commander-in-chief of 
our Crimean army, Lord Raglan (then Lord Fitzroy Somerset), of a 
later piracy of my first paper by an official Parisian publicist, and of 
its adoption forty-eight years afterwards by one of our English 
Gaboriaus as the basis of a popular novel, of a squabble with my 
constant friends the Carlyles and the little dog Nero, brought 
upon me by their burning pro-Russian proclivities—for matters 
like these room is not available here. Perhaps their narration may 
be included in a comprehensive record of my experiences as a 
servant of the public, an undertaking, however, at present ‘ on the 


knees of the gods.’ 
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THE OTTERS STONE POOL. 


Tae pool had long been an attraction. Passing it often on the 
way to the stretch of the river which we were privileged to fish, 
we had always been discovering in it some fresh merit. Had 
there been a run of salmon or of sea-trout? If so, many of these 
fish were sure to be resting in the neighbourhood of the Otter’s 
Stone. All through the season, too, brown trout were teeming 
there. Whenever there was a rise of fly you could see them making 
the black water boil in the exciting manner peculiar to the Tay. 
In most waters the heavy trout rise gently, making mere dimples 
on the surface, while the small ones leap and splash ; but in the 
- Tay, as on Loch Leven, the rise of the large trout is violent. Then, 
if there is a hatch of succulent flies anywhere on the river, it is 
sure to be near the Otter’s Stone. Perhaps that is because the 
pool is screened on the east and the north by a semicircular knoll, 
and lies open to the sun and the west wind. Besides, it had always 
looked very easy to fish. In many parts of the Tay, when the 
water is normal, or lower than that, the sides are shallow, and 
the channels in which the fish lie are too far off to be reached easily ; 
but in the pool, on our side of it, the water is deep to the very 
edge. Above all, the pool is out of bounds. It is just beyond 
the march, a hill burn dividing the domain of Sir John from that 
of his next neighbour on the south. Perhaps that was its main 
attraction. It may be that the fish in the pool were like the for- 
bidden fruit which somehow always seems the sweetest. At any 
rate, they had been very tempting to Miss Winsome. Often, 
when she and I were guests at Sir John’s, I had found difficulty 
in persuading her not to take a cast in the pool on our way to the 
places where we could fish lawfully. ‘What would it matter if 
we did get a fish here?’ she had reasoned. ‘ Anybody seeing us 
landing it would just think it had run us down from our own bit.’ 
‘If the fish were anything under two pounds,’ I had answered, 
‘that excuse would not work.’ ‘But they seem to be all above 
two pounds,’ she had insisted; and to that argument, taken by 
itself, I had found no answer. Certainly the trout, which showed 
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themselves frequently, did seem all to be uncommonly stalwart. 
It was only through a charming feminine deference to the moral 
superiority of man that we contrived to refrain from ignoring our 
neighbour’s landmark. 

One day, however, Miss Winsome made a suggestion in which 
there seemed no harm. We had been fishing in the customary 
parts all morning, and, with comfortably heavy baskets, had 
reached the end of our stretch. ‘You're still determined not to 
poach a little, I suppose,’ she said ; ‘ but surely we can have lunch 
in the enemy’s old fir-tree ? ’ 

The idea was alluring. On a bright hot day the fir-tree was 
the very place for an outdoor meal. It grew out of a precipitous 
sandy bank just behind the fishermen’s narrow track by the side 
of the river. It was a stately old tree, from the bole of which, 
about twelve feet above the roots, two thick branches, like the 
limbs of an enormous catapult, forked out and up. Broom stood 
in patches on the bank. By gripping the bushes we could climb 
and step into the curve of the old tree from a branch which drooped 
to the bank on the inside. 

‘Come on, then,’ I said, having considered the suggestion. 
‘You go first,’ I added, when we came to the spot, ‘and I will 
hand up the luncheon basket when you’re in the tree.’ 

‘Just a moment,’ said she. ‘This end fly is rather worn. 
I think [ll put on a Yellow Sally. Sally’s due about this time of 
the year ; in fact, I saw her out to-day, just round the corner there. 
If I put Sally on now, she’ll be well soaked when we come down 
again. You run up, and I'll follow in a minute.’ 

I did as I was bidden, and from the eyrie in the old fir saw 
my companion throw her line out upon the pool and then fix her 
rod by the spear between two stones. Her cast of flies was moving 
about in the slack, deep water close to the edge. 

Rarely had I relished a luncheon so much as that which I was 
soon enjoying. Miss Winsome is daring in pursuit of trout, and, 
as has been indicated, she has no pedantic respect for the game 
laws ; but she is an exceedingly merry companion, and was surely 
a safe one up a tree. What more could a fellow want? Sir John’s 
butler had done his duty well. In our basket we found a chicken, 
a dainty pie, other things to eat, and two bottles of wine. Here 
was I, after a morning of brisk sport, and with the prospect of 
more in the afternoon, lunching in an immemorial tree, by the 
bank of the grandest river in the kingdom, with a pretty girl! 
7--2 
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What more, I ask again, could a fellow want? It was like living 
in the Forest of Arden. 

This. feeling seemed to call for expression in befitting phrases 
which naturally took in the blueness of the sky, the sigh of the south 
wind, and the songs of lark and missel-thrush ; but discourse on 
this theme was cut short. Miss Winsome is a damsel of fine 
sensibilities and rather hostile to sentiment. Her interests were 
purely practical. She desired to be informed as to what was the 
difference between a sea-trout and a young salmon. How was 
she to distinguish ? In her basket, she said, she had a fish about 
three pounds. It was exactly like a salmon ; yet surely it was too 
small to be one ? 

‘What’s his tail like ?’ I asked, dropping from poesy with a 
thud. 

* What has that to do with it ?’ Miss Winsome asked. 

‘The tail of a sea-trout is not nearly so much forked as that of 
a salmon.’ 

‘Oh,’ she said thoughtfully, as if trying to remember, ‘I think 
the tail is rather straight. Is there no other difference ? ’ 

“On the slanting lines from the dorsal fin to the line along the 
middle of the side a sea-trout has fourteen or fifteen scales, and a 
salmon has only twelve. Do you see the birds ?— 


‘The woosel-cock, so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill, 
The throstle with his note so true, 
The wren with little quill.’ 


‘Claret,’ said Miss Winsome, ‘is a dull drink by itself. It 
needs something to stir it up. The lemonade has been forgotten. 
Please pour some champagne into my glass.’ 

I vowed that the wines would make an evil blend; but she 
showed no more respect for chemistry than she had shown for 
Shakespeare. ‘Things,’ she remarked, ‘always taste best when 
they are pretty to look at, and a little brightening up improves 
the colour of claret. I’ve tried it often. There are sea-lice on my 
three-pounder. That’s good! It must have come up with last 
night’s tide.’ 

‘Yes ; and what a joy it must have been to run up this wooded 
river in the moonbeams! And to think of it now—it’s next stage 
the cooking-range !’ 

‘ That’s a wrong tack,’ said Miss Winsome. ‘Fine words from 
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a man who’s browsing on the wing of a chicken! I can’t join 
in any emotions about animals. If I did I should have nothing 
to eat. Besides, it seems to be crooked thinking. Have you 
ever noticed that people who rejoice in their love of cats and 
dogs and birds are always those who can’t get on with human 
beings ?’ 

I admitted that they were tartars as a rule. 

‘I am sorry to see that Mr. Andrew Lang has taken to this 
sort of thing. He says that worm-fishing should be prohibited 
everywhere, because it’s not fair to the worm. Yet I’ve always 
understood he’s a good man. Of course, it may be a mere slip of 
judgment with him, from his having to think so much—an error 
of the head rather than of the heart. Men of letters must be too 
often alone.’ 


‘Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company, 
For you, in my respect, are all the world: 
Then how can it be said, I am alone, 

When all the world is here to look on me?’ 


‘By the way,’ said Miss Winsome, ‘I’ve found out a singular 
thing about maggots in the gills of a salmon. You would think 
that they’re a bad sign; but they’re not. Mr. Malloch explained 
the matter to me when I was at Perth yesterday for flies. There 
were in his office several salmon just out of the Tay. He pointed 
to two in particular, and said that, although he had not examined 
them, one would have maggots in the gills and the other wouldn’t. 
It turned out exactly as be said. Then he asked me which did I 
think the better fish? Of course I said, “The one without 
maggots.” ‘No: that’s wrong,” he told me. “Salmon that have 
maggots are ”—I forget exactly how many per cent.—“ superior ” 
—in fatty matter, and so on—“ to those that haven’t.” I then 
asked how he had told the one with maggots from the one without 
them. He said by the irregular dark spots, like small splashes, 
on the sides. That was the one that had the maggots. It seems 
that it used to be thought a bull-trout—that is, a cross between a 
salmon and a brown trout ;—but now it is understood to be a true 
salmon.’ 

‘ Of course, all that is only Mr. Malloch’s opinion.’ 

‘That’s good enough for me. Sir Herbert Maxwell says that 
as regards salmon and trout he is the most learned naturalist in 


the country.’ 
‘Sir Herbert seems to have been a bit off the line about the 
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spring sea-trout. Now, don’t you think that, as we have had our 
lunch, and there may soon be another rise of fly——’ 

Whir-r-r-rrr ! 

That represents, though feebly, a sound that suddenly rose 
from the pool. On looking round and down we saw that the rod 
fixed by the spear between stones at the edge of the water was 
in a lively state. It was bent and quivering, and the line was 
being torn across the deeps. 

Simultaneously we both moved to go down; but neither of us 
was expeditious. We seemed to be hung high in the perilous air. 
It had been easy to reach our seats on the branches; but it was not 
easy to quit them. For a moment I thought remorsefully about 
having looked upon the wine-cup when it was red and yellow ; but 
now I realise that the difficulty arose from our just having peered 
down the side of the tree towards the river, which, unlike the 
side we had ascended, was perpendicular and of giddy height. In 
short, we had lost our bearings somewhat. 

Miss Winsome, however, had not lost her wits. ‘I hope,’ she 
remarked, ‘it is not Yellow Sally he has taken. The knot wouldn’t 
be all right.’ 

‘ That,’ I said ruefully, ‘doesn’t matter. Look!’ 

She looked in the direction I had indicated. ‘Two of the 
enemy’s gamekeepers,’ said she; ‘and a third coming round the 
bend in a boat.’ 

‘ This,’ said I, ‘is a pretty picnic. Hide!’ 

She dived behind her particular branch, and I concealed myself 
behind mine. As soon as we were uncomfortably settled one of 
the gamekeepers had seized the rod. 

‘We seem to have come on they poachers at last,’ he said to 
the other. ‘ We’ll nab them this time.’ 

‘Golly, what a fisher!’ I heard Miss Winsome muttering. 
‘See how he holds the rod! Nearly straight out! It looked far 
better when fishing by itself.’ 

This criticism was apt. The gamekeeper did go about Miss 
Winsome’s lost duty clumsily. There was a danger that the gut 
might snap at any moment. If the rod is not held pretty high 
one cannot measure the strain. Nevertheless, luck, which favours 
the lame and the lazy, favoured the gamekeeper. The fish stopped 
in his rush before the winch was empty. Then he leaped, and 
bored, and sulked, by turns; but it became evident that he was 
yielding. The second keeper was ready with Miss Winsome’s 
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landing-net, which had been lying beside the rod. He dipped it 
into the water when, for the first time, the fish came within a 
yard of the bank. 

‘Under his head, you silly!’ exclaimed Miss Winsome, for- 
getting our equivocal situation. Turning to me, she added, in a 
whisper : ‘ He’s big enough to jerk out if he gets a smack at the 
net with his tail.’ 

Fortunately, the enemy’s troops, being deeply engaged in the 
diversion, did not hear this monologue ; and soon the great trout 
was landed. 

‘ What’s to be done noo, Peter ?’ said one, as the gamekeepers 
seated themselves just below our arbour. ‘Whaur d’ye think 
he’ll be 2?’ 

‘ Dear knows, Tam,’ said Peter. 

‘At ony rate, it’s weel we ha’e him by the heels noo,’ said 
Tam. ‘Tl ha’e a chance o’ gettin’ to ma bed, instead o’ bein 
oot every ither nicht.’ 

‘ But ha’e we got him by the heels 2?’ said Peter. 

‘ Aweel,’ said Tam, ‘I canna’ gang sae far as to say I see him ; 
but he maun be i’ the viceenity. Naebody but a daftie wud gae 
wa’ withoot sic a grand rod.’ 

‘But, Tam, he may ken what an awfu’ deevil ye are to the 
poachers.’ 

‘Aye, mon; maybe,’ said Tam, touched by the compliment. 

Peter was encouraged by his chief’s complacence. ‘ His lord- 
ship,’ he said, ‘ will be weel pleased when we tak’ hame the scoonrel’s 
name an’ address. Of course, we’ll tak’ the rod and net 2’ 

‘Of course. It’s no’ exac’ly in accoard wi’ the law o’ interdic’ ; 
but we'll dae’t.’ 

Peter was mystified, but seemed impressed. ‘It’s a graun’ 
thing, book-learnin’, Tam. But whaur the de’il’s the poacher ?’ 

*Ca’ canny, Peter, lad. Ill ha’e ’m if I have to sit here a 
nicht.’ 

*Losh, Tam, look at yon!’ exclaimed Peter, rising hastily to 
his feet, and pointing to the boat. 

‘“Dodsake, aye! The laddie has a salmon on! This often 
happens at that bend.’ 

Off they went to the assistance of the laddie. The difficulty 
into which he had fallen was explicable at a glance. The Otter’s 
Stone Pool has two rectangular bends. Apparently the three 
gamekeepers had been fishing it from the top, and, in the course 
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of their harling, had disappeared behind the last corner when Miss 
Winsome and I ensconced ourselves in the fir-tree. Evidently, 
also, the youngest gillie had been told to bring the boat to the 
bend of the pool again. He had left a line out, and while he was 
turning the corner, below which he had been keeping in the slowly- 
running water on the near side, the lure had been washed out 
into a place over which the boat had not passed, and had been 
taken by a fish. What a predicament! Even at summer level 
the Tay is not to be compared with the puny Tiber or with 
the Thames. In many places, being a river with large margins, it 
is shallow and wimpling at the sides; but through the middle of 
every pool it pours a powerful flood. Had the laddie kept to the 
oars and on his course, the rod would have been overboard the 
moment all the line was out. It was, therefore, the rod he was 
attending to. The oars were hanging on their pins. The boat 
was drifting, helpless. Within two or three minutes it was beyond 
the turn of the river, and all that was left to us of the stirring 
scene was the salmon-rod wrigglingly erect above the bank. 

This was our opportunity. We used it with dignified leisure. 
The enemy’s hosts were gone. At the best they could not be ex- 
pected to rescue the laddie and the salmon in less than half an 
hour. Thus, Miss Winsome and I were in no whit flurried when, 
having cut across the gorse-covered hill to the high road, we 
entered the avenue of Sir John’s abode. True, there was a slight 
embarrassment afterwards. On entering the drawing-room before 
dinner, what should I behold? Miss Winsome in sprightly and 
ingenuous conversation with the enemy! She was assuring him 
that, while no river in the country had such clouds of March Browns 
as the Tay, somehow or other the March Brown was not the best 
fly there. Yellow Sally was the fly for her. Sally, in real life, 
was a comparatively rare bird, which, no doubt, was why the 
trout appreciated her so highly. To this discourse the enemy 
listened with rubicund and gallant courtesy. Would not Miss 
Winsome give Sally a trial on the Otter’s Stone Pool? Although 
that was on his own stretch, he really did think he could commend 
it. Always there were big trout there ; often, in autumn, grayling ; 
and the first run of grilse was due. He did trust that next time 
she went fishing Miss Winsome would honour him by casting a 
fly in the pool. As she gave her arm to the enemy I heard her 
most graciously accepting the invitation. 


W. Eart Hopeson. 
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FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


IX. 


I sarp that I was a public-school master for nearly twenty years ; 
and now that it is over I sometimes sit and wonder, rather sadly, I 
am afraid, what we were all about. 

We were a Strictly classical school; that is to say, all the 
boys in the school were practically specialists in classics, whether 
they had any aptitude for them or not. We shoved and rammed 
in a good many other subjects into the tightly packed budget we 
called the curriculum. But it was not a sincere attempt to widen 
our education, or to give boys a real chance to work at the things 
they cared for; it was only a compromise with the supposed 
claims of the public, in order that we might try to believe that we 
taught things we did not really teach. We had an enormous and 
elaborate machine ; the boys worked hard, and the masters were 
horribly overworked. The whole thing whizzed, banged, grumbled 
and hummed like a factory ; but very little education was the result. 
It used to go to my heart to see a sparkling stream of bright, keen, 
lively little boys arrive, half after half, ready to work, full of interest, 
ready to listen breathlessly to anything that struck their fancy, 
ready to ask questions—such excellent material, I used to think. 
At the other end used to depart a slow river of cheerful and conven- 
tional boys, well-dressed, well-mannered, thoroughly nice, reasonable, 
sensible, and good-humoured creatures, but knowing next to nothing, 
without intellectual interests, and, indeed, honestly despising them. 
I do not want to exaggerate ; and I will frankly confess that there 
were always a few well-educated boys among them; but these 
were boys of real ability, with an aptitude for classics And as 
providing a classical education, the system was effective, though 
cumbrous ; hampered and congested by the other subjects, which 
were well enough taught, but which had no adequate time given 
to them, and intruded upon the classics without having opportunity 
to develop themselves. It is a melancholy picture, but the 
result certainly was that intellectual cynicism was the note of the 
place. 

The pity of it is that the machinery was all there; cheerful 
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industry among masters and boys alike; but the whole thing 
frozen and chilled, partly by the congestion of subjects, partly by 
antiquated methods. 

Moreover, to provide a classical education for the best boys every- 
thing else was sacrificed. The boys were taught classics, not on 
the literary method, but on the academic method, as if they were 
all to enter for triposes and scholarships, and to end by becoming 
professors. Instead of simply reading away at interesting and 
beautiful books, and trying to cover some ground, a great quantity 
of pedantic grammar was taught; time was wasted in trying to 
make the boys compose in both Latin and Greek, when they had 
no vocabulary and no knowledge of the languages. It was like 
setting children of six and seven to write English in the style of 
Milton and Carlyle. 

_The solution is a very obvious one ; it is, at all costs to simplify, 
and to relieve pressure. The staple of education should be French, 
easy mathematics, history, geography, and popular science. I 
would not even begin Latin or Greek at first. Then, when the 
first stages were over, I would have every boy with any special gift 
put toa single subject, in which he should try to make real progress, 
but so that there would be time to keep up the simpler subjects as 
well. The result would be that, when a boy had finished his course, he 
would have some one subject which he could reasonably be expected 
to have mastered up to a certain point. He would have learnt 
classics, or mathematics, or history, or modern languages, or science 
thoroughly ; while all might hope to have a competent knowledge 
of French, English, history, easy mathematics and easy science. 
Boys who had obviously no special aptitude would be kept on at 
the simple subjects. And if the result was only that a school 
sent out boys who could read French easily and write simple French 
grammatically, who knew something of modern history and geo- 
graphy, could work out sums in arithmetic, and had some concep- 
tion of elementary science—well, they would, I believe, be very 
fairly educated boys. 

The reason why intellectual cynicism sets in is because the boys 
as they go on feel that they have mastered nothing. They have 
been set to compose in Greek and Latin and French; the result 
is that they have no power of composing in any of these languages, 
when they might have learnt to compose in one. Meanwhile, 
they have not had time to read any English to speak of, or to be 
practised in writing it. They know nothing of their own history or 
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of modern geography ; and the blame is not with them if they find 
all knowledge arid and unattractive. 

I would try all sorts of experiments. I would make boys do 
easy précis-writing ; to give a set of boys a simple printed corre- 
spondence and tell them to analyse it would be to give them a task 
in which the dullest would find some amusement. I should read 
a story aloud, or a short episode of history, and require them to 
re-tell itin their own words. Or I would relate asimple incident and 
make them write it in French ; make them write letters in French. 
And it would be easy thus to make one subject play into another, 
because they could be made to give an account in French of some- 
thing that they had done in science or history. 

At present each of the roads—Latin, Greek, French, mathe- 
matics, science—leads off in a separate direction, and seems to lead 
nowhere in particular. 

The defenders of the classical system say that it fortifies the 
mind and makes it a strong and vigorous instrument. Where is 
the proof of it? It is true that it fortifies and invigorates minds 
which have to start with plenty of grip and interest; but pure 
classics are, as the results abundantly prove, too hard a subject for 
ordinary minds, and they are taught in too abstruse and elaborate 
a way. If it were determined by the united good sense of 
educational authorities that Latin and Greek must be retained 
at all costs, then the only thing to do would be to sacrifice all 
other subjects, and to alter all the methods of teaching the classics. 
I do not think it would be a good solution ; but it would be better 
than the present system of intellectual starvation. 

The truth is that the present results are so poor that any experi- 
ments are justified. The one quality which you can depend upon 
in boys is interest, and interest is ruthlessly sacrificed. When 
I used to press this fact upon my sterner colleagues, they would 
say that I only wanted to make things amusing, and that the 
result would be that we should only turn out amateurs. But 
amateurs are at least better than barbarians; and my complaint 
is that the majority of the boys are not turned out even profes- 
sionally equipped in the elaborate subjects they are supposed to 
have been taught. 

The same melancholy thing goes on in the older Universities. 
The classics are retained as a subject in which all must qualify ; 
and the education provided for the ordinary passman is of a 
contemptible, smattering kind ; it is really no education atall. It 
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gives no grip, or vigour, or stimulus. Here again no one takes any 
interest in the average man. If the more liberal residents try to 
get rid of the intolerable tyranny of compulsory classics, a band of 
earnest, conventional people streams up from the country and 
outvotes them, saying solemnly, and obviously believing, that 
education is in danger. The truth is that the intellectual education 
of the average Englishman is sacrificed to an antiquated humanist 
system, administered by unimaginative and pedantic people. 

The saddest part of it all is that we have, most of us, so little idea 
of what we want to effect by education. My own theory is a simple 
one. I think that we ought first of all toequip boys, as far as we 
can, to play a useful part in the world. Such a theory is decried 
by educational theorists as being utilitarian; but if education 
is not to be useful we had better close our schools at once. The 
idealist says, ‘Never mind the use; get the best educational 
instrument for the training of the mind, and when you have 
finished your work the mind will be bright and strong, and capable 
of discharging any labour.’ That is a beautiful theory; but it 
is not borne out by results ; and one of the reasons of the profound 
disbelief which is rapidly spreading in the country with regard 
to our public schools, is that we send out so many boys, not only 
without intellectual life, but not even capable of humble usefulness. 
These theorists continue to talk of classics as a splendid gymnastic, 
but in their hands it becomes a rack ; instead of leaving the limbs 
supple and well knit, they are strained, disjointed and feeble. 
Even the flower of our classical system are too often left without 
any original power of expression ; critical, fastidious minds, admiring 
erudition, preferring the elucidation of second-rate authors to the 
study of the best. A man who reads Virgil for pleasure is a better 
result of a system of education than one who re-edits Tibullus. 
Instead of having original thoughts, and a style of their own to 
express them in, these high classicists are left with a profound 
knowledge of the style and usage of ancient authors, a thing not 
to be undervalued as a step in a progress, but still essentially an 
anteroom of the mind. 

The further task that lies before us educators, when we have 
trained a mind to be useful, consists in the awakening, in whatever 
regions may be possible, of the soul. By this I do not mean the 
ethical soul, but the spirit of fine perception of beauty, of generous 
admiration for what is noble and true and high. And here I am 
sure that we fail, and fail miserably. For one thing, these great 
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classicists make the mistake of thinking that only through litera- 
ture, and, what is more, the austere literature of Greek and Rome, 
can this sense be developed. I myself have a deep admiration 
for Greek literature. I think it one of the brightest flowers of the 
human spirit, and I think it well that any boy with a real literary 
sense should be brought into contact with it. I do not think so 
highly of Latin literature. There are very few writers of the 
first rank. Virgil is, of course, one; and Horace is a splendid 
craftsman, but not a high master of literature. There is hardly 
any prose in Latin fit for boys to read. Cicero is diffuse, and often 
affords little more than small-talk on abstract topics; Tacitus a 
brilliant but affected prosateur, Cesar a dull and uninspiring author. 
But to many boys the path to literary appreciation cannot lie 
through Latin, or even Greek, because the old language hangs like 
a veil between them and the thought within. To some boys the 
enkindling of the intellectual soul comes through English litera- 
ture, to some through history, to some through a knowledge of 
other lands, which can be approached by geography. To some 
through art and music; and of these two things we trifle with the 
latter and hardly touch upon the former. I cannot see that a know- 
ledge of the lives, the motives, the performances of artists is in 
itself a less valuable instrument of education than a knowledge 
of the lives, motives, and performances of writers, even though 
they be Greek. 

What our teachers fail in—and the most enthusiastic often 
fail most hopelessly—is in sympathy and imagination. They 
cannot conceive that what moves, touches, and inspires them- 
selves may have no meaning for boys with a different type of 
mind. 

The result of our education can be well reviewed by one who 
like myself, after wrestling, often very sorrowfully, with the 
problems of school education, comes up to a university and gets 
to know something of these boys at alater stage. Many of them are 
fine, vigorous fellows ; but they often tend to look upon their work 
as a disagreeable necessity, which they do conscientiously, expecting 
nothing in particular from it. They play games ardently, and fill 
their hours of leisure with talk about them. Yet one discerns in 
mind after mind the germs of intellectual things, undeveloped 
and bewildered. Many of them have an interest in some- 
thing, but they are often ashamed to talk about it. They have 
a deep horror of being supposed to be superior; they listen 
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politely to talk about books and pictures, conscious of ignor- 
ance, not ill-disposed to listen; but it is all an unreal world to 
them. 

I am all for hard and strenuous work. I do not at all wish 
to make work slipshod and dilettante. I would raise the standards 
of simple education, and force boys to show that they are work- 
ing honestly. I want energy and zeal above everything. But 
my honest belief is that you cannot get strenuous and zealous 
work unless you also have interest and belief in work. At present, 
education as conducted in our public-school and university system 
appears to me to be neither utilitarian nor intellectua:. It aims 
at being intellectual first and utilitarian afterwards, and it misses 
both. 

Whether anything can be done on a big scale to help us out 
of the poor tangle in which we are involved I do not know. I 
fear not. I do not think that the time is ripe. I do not believe 
that great movements can be brought about by prophets, how- 
ever enlightened their views, however vigorous their personalities, 
unless there is a corresponding energy below. An individual may 
initiate and control a great force of public opinion ; I do not think 
he can originate it. There is certainly a vague and widespread 
discontent with our present results ; but it is all a negative opinion, 
a dissatisfaction with what is being done. The movement must 
have a certain positive character before it can take shape. There 
must arise a desire and a respect for intellectual things, a certain 
mental tone, which is wanting. At present public opinion only 
indicates that the rising generation is not well trained, and that 
boys, after going through an elaborate education, seem to be very 
little equipped for practical life. There is no complaint that boys 
are made unpractical; the feeling rather is that they are turned 
out healthy, well-drilled creatures, fond of games, manly, obedient, 
but with a considerable aversion to settling down to work, and 
with a firm resolve to extract what amusement they can out of life. 
All that is, I feel, perfectly true; but there is little demand on 
the part of parents that boys should have intellectual interests 
or enthusiasms for the things of the mind. What teachers ought 
to aim at is to communicate something of this enthusiasm, by 
devising a form of education which should appeal to the simpler 
forms of intellectual curiosity, instead of starving boys upon an 
ideal of inaccessible dignity. I do not for a moment deny that 
those who defend the old classical tradition have a high intellectual 
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ideal. But it is an unpractical ideal, and takes no account of 
the plain facts of experience. 

The result is that we teachers have forfeited confidence; and 
we must somehow or other regain it. We are tolerated, as all 
ancient and respectable things are tolerated. We have become a 
part of the social order, and we have still the prestige of wealth and 
dignity. But what wealthy people ever dream nowadays of build- 
ing and endowing colleges on purely literary lines? All the buildings 
which have arisen of late in my University are either buildings 
for scientific purposes or clerical foundations for ecclesiastical 
ends. The vitality of our literary education is slowly fading out 
of it. This lack of vitality is not so evident until you go a little 
way beneath the surface. Classical proficiency is still liberally 
rewarded by scholarships and fellowships ; and while the classical 
tradition remains in our schools, there are a good many men, who 
intend to be teachers, who enter for classical examinations. But 
where we fail grievously is in our provision for average men ; 
they are provided with feeble examinations in desultory and diffuse 
subjects, in which a high standard is not required. It is difficult 
to imagine a condition of greater vacuity than that in which a man 
leaves the University after taking a pass degree. No one has 
endeavoured to do anything for him, or to cultivate his intelligence 
in any line. And yet these are our parents in the next generation. 
And the only way in which we stifle mental revolt is by leaving our 
victims in such a condition of mental abjectness and intellectual 
humility that it does not even occur to them to complain of how un- 
justly they have been treated. After all, we have interfered with 
them so little that they have contrived to have a good time at the 
University. They have made friends, played games, and lived a 
healthy life enough ; they resolve that their boys shall have a good 
time too, if possible ; and so the poor educational farce is played 
on from generation to generation. It is melancholy to read the 
sonnet which Tennyson wrote, more than sixty years ago, a grave 
and bitter indictment of Cambridge : 


Because you do profess to teach, 
And teach us nothing, feeding not the heart. 


That is the mistake: we do not feed the heart; we are too 
professional; we concern ourselves with methods and details; 
we swallow blindly the elaborate tradition under which we have 
ourselves been educated ; we continue to respect the erudite mind, 
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and to decry the appreciative spirit as amateurish and dilettante. 
We continue to think that a boy is well trained in history if he 
has a minute knowledge of the sequence of events—that is, of course, 
a necessary part of the equipment of a professor or a teacher ; 
but here again lies one of the fatal fallacies of our system—that we 
train from the professorial point of view. Omniscience is not even 
desirable in the ordinary mind. A boy who has appreciated the 
force of a few great historical characters, who has learnt generous 
insight into the unselfish patriotism that wins the great victories 
of the world, who can see the horror of tyranny and the wrongs 
done to humanity in the name of authority, who has seen how 
a nation in earlier stages is best ruled by an enlightened despotism, 
until it has learnt vigour and honesty and truth, who has learnt 
to perceive that political agitation only survives in virtue of the 
justice which underlies its demands—a boy, I say, who has been 
taught to perceive such things, has learnt the lesson of history in 
a way which a student crammed with dates and facts may have 
wholly missed. 

The truth is that we do not know what we are aiming at. Our 
school and university systems aim at present at an austere standard 
of mental discipline, and then fail to enforce it by making inevitable 
concessions to the mental weakness inherited from long genera- 
tions trained upon the system of starvation. The system, indeed, 
too often reminds me of an old picture in ‘ Punch,’ of genteel 
poverty dining in state; in a room hung with portraits, attended 
by footmen, two attenuated persons sit, while a silver cover is 
removed from a dish containing a roasted mouse. The resources 
that ought to be spent on a wholesome meal are wasted in keeping 
up an ideal of state. Of course there is something noble in all 
sacrifice of personal comfort and health to a dignified ideal; but 
it is our business at present to fill the dish rather than to insist 
on the cover being of silver. 

One very practical proof of the disbelief which the public has in 
education is that, while the charges of public schools have risen 
greatly in the last fifty years, the margin is all expended in the 
comfort of boys and in opportunities for athletic exercises; while 
masters, at all but a very few public schools, are still so poorly 
paid that it is impossible for the best men to adopt the profes- 
sion, unless they have an enthusiasm which causes them to put 
considerations of personal comfort aside. It is only too meian- 
choly to observe at the University that the men of vigour and 
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force tend to choose the Civil Service or the Bar in preference 
to educational work. I cannot wonder at it. The drudgery 
of falling in with the established system, of teaching things in 
which there is no interest to be communicated, of insisting on details 
in the value of which one does not believe, is such that few people, 
except unambitious men, who have no special mental bent, adopt 
the profession ; and these only because the imparting of the slender 
accomplishments that they have gained is an obvious and simple 
method of earning a livelihood. 

The blame must, I fear, fall first upon the Universities. I am 
not speaking of the education there provided for the honour men, 
which is often excellent of its kind; though it must be confessed 
that the keenest and best enthusiasm seems to me there to be 
drifting away from the literary side of education. But while an 
old and outworn humanist tradition is allowed to prevail, while 
the studies of the average passman are allowed to be diffuse, 
desultory, and aimless, and of a kind from which it is useless to 
expect either animation or precision, so long will a blight rest upon 
the education of the country. While boys of average abilities 
continue to be sent to the Universities, and while the Universities 
maintain the classical fence, so long will the so-called modern 
sides at schools continue to be collections of more or less incapable 
boys. And in decrying modern sides, as even headmasters of 
great schools have been often known to do, it is very seldom 
stated that the average of ability in these departments tends to 
be so low that even the masters who teach in them teach without 
faith or interest. 

It may be thought of these considerations that they resemble the 
attitude of Carlyle, of whom FitzGerald said that he had sat for 
many years pretty comfortably in his study at Chelsea, scolding 
all the world for not being heroic, but without being very precise 
in telling them how. But this is a case where individual action 
is out of the question ; and if I am asked to name a simple reform 
which would have an effect, I would suggest that a careful revision 
of the education of passmen at our Universities is the best and 
most practical step to take. 

And, for the schools, the only solution possible is that the 
directors of secondary education should devise a real and simple 
form of curriculum. If they whole-heartedly believe in the classics 
as the best possible form of education, then let them realise that 
the classics form a large and complicated subject, which demands 
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the whole of the energies of boys. Let them resist utilitarian 
demands altogether, and bundle all other subjects, except classics, 
out of the curriculum, so that classics may, at all events, be learnt 
thoroughly and completely. At present they make large and 
reluctant concessions to utilitarian demands, and spoil the effect 
of the classics to which they cling, and in which they sincerely 
believe, by admitting modern subjects to the curriculum in defer- 
ence to the clamour of utilitarians. A rigid system, faithfully 
administered, would be better than a slatternly compromise. Of 
course, one would like to teach all boys everything if it were possible! 
But the holding capacity of tender minds is small, and a few sub- 
jects thoroughly taught are infinitely better than a large number 
of subjects flabbily taught. 

I say, quite honestly, that I had rather have the old system of 
classics pure and simple, taught with relentless accuracy, than 
the present hotch-potch. But I earnestly hope myself that the 
pressure of the demand for modern subjects is too strong to be 
resisted. 

It seems to me that, when the whole world is expanding and 
thrilling with new life all around us, it is an intolerable mistake 
not to bring the minds of boys in touch with the modern spirit. 
The history of Greece and Rome may well form a part of modern 
education ; but we want rather to bring the minds of those who 
are being educated into contact with the Greek and Roman spirit, as 
part of the spirit of the world, than to make them acquainted with 
the philological and syntactical peculiarities of the two languages. 
It may be said that we cannot come into contact with the Greek 
and the Roman spirit except through reading their respective 
literatures ; but if that is the case, how can a system of teaching 
classics be defended which never brings the vast majority of the 
boys, who endure it, in contact with the literature or the national 
spirit of the Greeks and Romans at all? I do not think that 
classical teachers can sincerely maintain that the average 
product of a classical school has any real insight into or famili- 
arity with either the language or the spirit of these two great 
nations. 

And if that is true of average boys educated on this system, 
what is it that classical teachers profess to have giventhem? They 
will say grip, vigour, the fortified mind. But where is the proof 
of it? If I saw classically educated boys flinging themselves 
afterwards with energy and ardour into modern literature, history, 
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philosophy, science, I should be the first to concur in the value 
of the system. But Isee, instead, intellectual cynicism, intellectual 
apathy, an absorbing love of physical exercise, an appetite for 
material pleasures, a distaste for books and thought. I do not 
say that these tendencies would at once yield to a simpler and 
more enlightened system of education; but the results of the 
present system seem to me so negative, so unsatisfactory, as to 
justify, and indeed necessitate, the trying of educational experi- 
ments. It is terrible to see the patient acquiescence, the humble 
conscientiousness with which the present system is administered. 
It is pathetic to see so much labour expended upon an impossible 
task. There is something, of course, morally impressive about 
the courage and loyalty of those who stick to a sinking ship, and 
attempt to bale out with teacups the inrush of the overwhelming 
tide. But one cannot help feeling that too much is at stake ; that 
year by year the younger generation, which ought to be sent out 
alive to intellectual interests of every kind, in a period which is 
palpitating with problems and thrilled by wonderful surprises, 
is being starved and cramped by an obstinate clinging to an old 
tradition, to a system which reveals its inadequacy to all who pass 
by ; or, rather, our boys are being sacrificed to a weak compromise 
between two systems, the old and the new, which are struggling 
together. The new system cannot at present eject the old, and 
the old can only render the new futile without exercising its own 
complete influence. 

The best statesmanship in the world is not to break rudely with 
old traditions, but to cause the old to run smoothly into the new. 
My own sincere belief is that it is not too late to attempt this ; 
but that if the subject continues to be shelved, if our educational 
authorities refuse to consider the question of reform, the growing 
dissatisfaction will reach such a height that the old system will 
be swept away root and branch, and that many venerable and 
beautiful associations will thereby be sacrificed. And with all 
my heart do I deprecate this, believing, as I do, that a wise con- 
tinuity, a tendency to temperate reform, is one of the best notes 
of the English character. We have a great and instinctive tact in 
England for avoiding revolutions, and for making freedom broaden 
slowly down ; that is what, one ventures to hope, may be the issue 
of the present discontent. But I would rather have a revolution, 
with all its destructive agencies, than an unintelligent and oppres- 
sive tyranny. 


8—2 
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BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DISSOLUTION. 


Boom ! 

It was April 22, 1831, and a young man was walking down 
Whitehall in the direction of Parliament Street. He wore shepherd’s 
plaid trousers and the swallow-tailed coat of the day, with a figured 
muslin cravat wound about his wide-spread collar. He halted 
opposite the Privy Gardens, and, with his face turned skywards, 
listened until the sound of the Tower guns smote again on the ear 
and dispelled his doubts. To the experienced, his outward man, 
neat and modestly prosperous, denoted a young barrister of pro- 
mise or a Treasury clerk. His figure was good, he was above the 
middle height, and he carried himself with an easy independence. 
He seemed to be one who both held a fair opinion of himself and 
knew how to impress that opinion on his fellows; yet was not 
incapable of deference where deference was plainly due. He was 
neither ugly nor handsome, neither slovenly nor a petit-maitre ; 
indeed, it was doubtful if he had ever seen the inside of Almack’s. 
But his features were strong and intellectual, and the keen grey 
eyes which looked so boldly on the world could express both humour 
and good-humour. In a word, this young man was one upon whom 
women, even great ladies, were likely to look with pleasure, and 
one woman—but he had not yet met her—with tenderness. 

Beom ! 

He was only one among a dozen who within the space of a 
few yards had been brought to a stand by the sound, who knew 
what the salute meant, and in their various ways were moved by 
it. “he rumour which had flown through the town in the morning, 
that the King was about to dissolve his six-months-old Parliament, 
was true, then! So true that already in the clubs, from Boodle’s 
to Brooks’s, men were sending off despatches, while the long arms 
1 Copyright, 1906, by Stanley J. Weyman, in the United States of America. 
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of the semaphore were carrying the news to the Continent. Persons 
began to run by Vaughan—the young man’s name was Arthur 
Vaughan; and behind him the street was filling with a multitude 
hastening to see the sight, or so much of it as the vulgar might 
see. Some ran towards Westminster without disguise. Some, of a 
higher station, walked as fast as dignity and their strapped trousers 
permitted ; while others again, who thought themselves wiser than 
their neighbours, made quickly for Downing Street and the different 
openings which led into St. James’s Park, in the hope of catching 
a glimpse of the procession before the crowd about the Houses 
engulfed it. 

Nine out of ten, as they ran or walked—nay, it might be said 
more truly, ninety-nine out of a hundred—evinced a joy quite out 
of the common, and such as no political event of these days pro- 
duces. One cried, ‘Hip! Hip! Hip!’; one flung up his cap; one 
swore gaily. Strangers told one another that it was a good thing, 
bravely done! And while the whole of that part of the town 
seemed to be moving towards the Houses, the guns boomed on, 
proclaiming to all the world that the unexpected had happened ; 
that the Parliament which had passed the People’s Bill by one— 
a miserable one in the Jargest House which had ever voted—and, 
having done that, had shelved it by some shift, some subterfuge, 
was meeting the fate which it deserved. 

No man, be it noted, called the measure the Reform Bill, or 
anything but the Bill, or, affectionately, the People’s Bill. But 
they called it that repeatedly, and, in their enthusiasm, exulted in 
the fall of its enemies as in a personal gain. And though here and 
there amid the general turmoil a man of mature age stood aside 
and scowled on the crowd as it swept vociferating by him, such 
men were but as straws in a backwater of the stream—powerless to 
arrest the current, and liable at any moment to be swept within its 
influence. 

That generation had seen many a coach start laurel-clad from 
St. Martin’s, and listened many a time to the salvoes that told of 
victories in France or Flanders. But it was no exaggeration to 
say that even Waterloo had not flung abroad more general joy, nor 
sown the dingy streets with brighter faces, than this civil gain. 
For now—now, surely—the People’s Bill would pass, and the people 
be truly represented in Parliament! Now, for certain, the Bill’s 
ill-wishers would get a fall! And if every man—about which 
some doubts were whispered even in the public-houses—did not 
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get a vote which he could sell for a handful of gold, as his betters 
had sold their votes time out of mind, at least there would be beef 
and beer for all! Or, if not that, something indefinite, but vastly 
pleasant. Few, indeed, knew precisely what they wished or what 
they were going to gain, but 

Hurrah for Mr. Brougham ! 


Hurrah for Gaffer Grey ! 
Hurrah for Lord John— 


Hurrah, in a word, for the Ministry, hurrah for the Whigs! 
And, above all, three cheers for the King, who had stood by Lord 
Grey and dissolved this niggling, hypocritical Parliament of land- 
owners. 

fj; Meanwhile the young man who has been described resumed 
his course, but slowly, and without betraying by any marked 
sign that he shared the general feeling. Still, he walked with his 
head a little higher than before ; he seemed to sniff the battle ; and 
there was a light in his eyes as if he saw a wider arena before him. 
‘It is true, then,’ he muttered. ‘ And for to-day I shall have my 
errand for my pains. He will have other fish to fry, and will not 
see me. But what of that? Another day will do as well.’ 

At this moment a ragamuffin in an old jockey-cap attached 
himself to him, and, running beside him, urged him to hasten. 

‘Run, your honour,’ he croaked in gin-laden accents, ‘ and 
you'll ’ave a good place! And I'll drink your honour’s health, 
and Billy the King’s! Sure he’s the father of his country, 
and seven besides. Come on, your honour, or they’ll be jostling 
you!’ 

Vaughan glanced down and shook his head. He waved the 
man away. 

But the lout looked only to his market, and was not easily 
repulsed. ‘He’s there, I tell you,’ he persisted. ‘And for three- 
pence I'll get you to see him. Come on, your honour! It’s many 
a Westminster election [ve seen, and beer running, from Mr. 
Fox—that was the gentleman, and always a word for the poor 
man—till now, when maybe it’s your honour’s going to stand! 
Anyway, it’s down with the mongers ! ’ 

A man who was clinging to the wall at the corner of Downing 
Street waved his broken hat round his head. ‘Ay, down with 
the borough-mongers!’ he cried. ‘Down with Peel! Down 
with the Dook! Down with ’em all! Down with everybody !’ 

‘And long live the Bill!’ cried a man of more respectable 
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appearance as he hurried by. ‘ And long live the King, God bless 
him !’ 

‘They’ll know what it is to balk the people now,’ chimed in a 
fourth. ‘Let ’em go back and get elected if they can. Ay, let 
’em!’ 

‘Ay, let °em! Mr. Brougham ’ll see to that!’ shouted the 
other. ‘Hurray for Mr. Brougham !’ 

The cry was taken up by the crowd, and three cheers were given 
for the Chancellor, who was so well known to the mob by the style 
under which he had been triumphantly elected for Yorkshire that 
his peerage was ignored. 

Vaughan, howeyer, heard but the echo of these cheers. Like 
most young men of his time, he leant to the popular side. But he 
had no taste for the populace in the mass; and the sight of the 
crowd, which was fast occupying the whole of the space before 
Palace Yard, and even surging back into Parliament Street, deter- 
mined him to turn aside. He shook off his attendant and, crossing 
into Whitehall Place, walked up and down, immersed in his reflec- 
tions. 

He was honestly ambitious, and his thoughts turned naturally 
on the influence which this Bill—which must create a new England, 
and for many a new world—was likely to have on his own fortunes. 
The owner of a small estate in South Wales, come early to his 
inheritance, he had sickened of the idle life of an officer in peace 
time ; and after three years of service, believing himself fit for 
something higher, he had sold his commission and turned his mind 
to intellectual pursuits. He hoped that he had a bent that way ; 
and the glory of the immortal three who thirty years before had 
founded the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ and, by so doing, made this day 
possible, attracted him. Why should not he, as well as another, 
be the man who, in the Commons, the cockpit of the nation, stood 
spurred to meet all comers—in an uproar which could almost be 
heard where he walked ? Or the man who, in the lists of Themis, 
upheld the right of the widow and the poor man’s cause, and to 
whom judges listened with reluctant admiration? Or best of all, 
highest of all, might he not vie with that abnormal and remarkable 
man who wore at once the three crowns, and whether as Edinburgh 
Reviewer, as knight of the shire for York, or as Chancellor of 
England, played his part with equal ease? To be brief, it was 
prizes such as these, distant but luminous, that held his eyes, 
incited him to effort, made him live laborious days. He believed 
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that he had ability, and though he came late to the strife he brought 
his experience. If men living from hand to mouth and distracted 
by household cares could achieve so much, why should not he who 
had his independence and his place inthe world? Had not Erskine 
been such another? He, too, had sickened of barrack life. And 
Brougham and the two Scotts, Eldon and Stowell. To say 
nothing of this young Macaulay, whose name was beginning to run 
through every mouth; and of a dozen others who had risen to 
fame from a lower and less advantageous station. 

The goal was distant, but it was glorious. Nor had the eighteen 
months which he had given to the study of the law, to attendance 
at the Academic and at a less ambitious debating society, and to 
the output of some scientific feelers, shaken his faith in himself. 
He had not yet thought of a seat at St. Stephen’s ; for no nomination 
had fallen to him, nor, save from one quarter, was likely to fall. 
And his income, some six hundred a year, though it was ample for 
a bachelor, would not stretch to the price of a seat at five thousand 
for the Parliament, or fifteen hundred for the Session—the quota- 
tions which had ruled of late. A seat some time, however, he must 
have ; it was a necessary stepping-stone to the heights he would 
gain. And the subject in his mind as he paced Whitehall Place 
was the abolition of the close boroughs, and the effect which 
the transfer of electoral power to the middle class would have on 
his chances. 

A small thing—no more than a quantity of straw laid thickly 
before one of the houses—brought his thoughts down to the 
present. By a natural impulse he raised his eyes to the house ; by 
a coincidence, less natural, a hand, even as he looked, showed itself 
behind one of the panes of a window on the first floor, and drew 
down the blind. Vaughan stood after that, fascinated, and watched 
the lowering of blind after blind. And the solemn contrast 
between his busy thoughts and that which had even then hap- 
pened in the house—between that which lay behind the darkened 
windows and the bright April sunshine about him, the twittering of 
sparrows in the green, and the tumult of distant cheering—went 
home to him. 

He thought of the lines, so old and so applicable: 


Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
Versatur urna, serius, ocius, 

Sors exitura, et nos in #ternum 
Exilium impositura cymbe. 
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He was still rolling the words on his tongue with that love of 
the classical rhythm which was a mark of his day—and returns no 
more than the taste for the prize-ring which was coeval with it— 
when the door of the house opened and a man came clumsily and 
heavily out, closed the door behind him, and, with his head bent 
low and the ungainly movements of an automaton, made off down 
the street. 

The man was very stout as well as tall, his dress slovenly and 
disordered. His hat was pulled awry over his eyes, and his hands 
were plunged deep in his breeches pockets. Vaughan saw so 
much. Then the door opened again, and a face, unmistakably 
that of a butler, looked out. 

The servant’s eyes met his, and though the man neither spoke 
nor beckoned, his eyes spoke for him. Vaughan crossed the way 
tohim. ‘ What is it?’ he asked. 

The man was blubbering. ‘Oh, Lord; oh, Lord!’ he said. 
‘ My lady’s gone not five minutes, and he’ll not be let nor hindered ! 
He’s to the House ! and if the crowd set upon him he’ll be murdered. 
For God’s sake, follow him, sir! He’s Sir Charles Wetherell, and a 
better master never walked, let them say what they like. If there’s 
anybody with him, maybe they’ll not touch him.’ 

‘TI will follow him,’ Vaughan answered. And he hastened after 
the stout man, who had by this time reached the corner of the 
street, 

He was surprised that he had not recognised Wetherell. For 
in every bookseller’s window, caricatures of the ‘Last of the 
Boroughbridges,’ as the wits called him, after the pocket borough 
for which he sat, were plentiful as blackberries. Not only was he 
the highest of Tories, but he was a martyr in their cause ; for, 
Attorney-General in the last Government, he had been dismissed 
for resisting the Catholic Claims. Since then he had proved him- 
self, of all the opponents of the Bill, the most violent, the most 
witty, and, with the exception of Croker perhaps, the most ran- 
corous. At this date he passed for the best-hated man in England ; 
the representative to the public mind of all that was old-fashioned 
and illiberal and exclusive. Vaughan knew, therefore, that the 
servant’s fears were not unfounded, and with a heart full of pity— 
for he remembered the darkened house—he made after him. 

By this time Sir Charles was some way ahead and already 
involved in the crowd. Fortunately the throng was densest opposite 
Old Palace Yard, whence the King was in the act of departing ; and 
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the space before the Hall and before St. Stephen’s Court—the build- 
ings about which abutted on the river—though occupied by a loosely 
moving multitude, and presenting a scene of the utmost animation, 
was not impassable. Sir Charles was in the heart of the crowd 
before he was recognised ; and then his stolid unconsciousness and 
the general good-humour, born of victory, served him well. He 
was too familiar a figure to pass altogether unknown ; and here and 
there a man hissed him. One group turned and hooted after him. 
But he was within a dozen yards of the entrance of St. Stephen’s 
Court, with Vaughan on his heels, before any violence was offered. 
There a man whom he happened to jostle recognised him and, 
bawling abuse, pushed him rudely; and the act might well 
have been the beginning of worse things. But Vaughan touched 
the man on the shoulder and looked him in the face. ‘I shall 
know you,’ he said quietly. ‘Have a care!’ And the fellow, 
intimidated by his words and his six feet of height, shrank into 
himself and stood back. 

Wetherell had barely noticed the rudeness. But he noted the 
intervention, by a backward glance. ‘Much obliged,’ he grunted. 
‘Know you too again, young gentleman.’ And he went heavily 
on and passed out of the crowd into the court, followed by a few 
scattered hisses. 

Behind the officers of the House who guarded the entrance 
a group of excited talkers were gathered. They were chiefly 
members who had just left the House and had been brought to a 
stand by the sight of the crowd. On seeing Wetherell, surprise 
altered their looks. ‘Good G—d!’ cried one, stepping forward. 
‘ You’ve come down, Wetherell ? ’ 

‘Ay,’ the stricken man answered, without lifting his eyes or 
giving the least sign of animation. ‘ Is it too late ?’ 

‘By an hour. There’s nothing to be done. Grey and Bruffam 
have got the King body and soul. He was so determined to dis- 
solve, he swore that he’d come down in a hackney-coach rather than 
not come. So they say!’ 

7 Ay ! > 

‘But I hope,’ a second struck in, in a tone of solicitude, ‘ that, 
as you are here, Lady Wetherell has rallied.’ 

‘She died a quarter of an hour ago,’ he muttered. ‘I could do 
no more. I came here. But as I am too late, I’ll go back.’ 

Yet he stood a while, as if he had no longer anything to draw 
him one way more than another ; with his double chin and pendulous 
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cheeks resting on his breast and his leaden eyes sunk to the level of 
the pavement. And the others stood round him with shocked 
faces, from which his words and manner had driven the flush of 
the combat. Presently two members, arguing loudly, came up, 
and were silenced by a glance and a muttered word. The ungainly 
attitude, the ill-fitting clothes, did but accentuate the tragedy of 
the central figure. They knew—none better—how fiercely, how 
keenly, how doggedly he had struggled against death, against the 
Bill. 

And yet, had they thought of it, the vulgar caricatures that had 
hurt her, the abuse that had passed him by to lodge in her bosom, 
would hurt her no more ! 

Meanwhile, Vaughan, as soon as he had seen Sir Charles within 
the entrance reserved for members, had betaken himself to the 
main door of the Hall, a few paces to the westward. He had no 
hope that he would now be able to perform the errand on which 
he had set forth ; for the Chancellor, for certain, would have other 
fish to fry and other people to see. But he thought that he would 
leave a card with the usher, so that Lord Brougham might know 
that he had not failed to come, and might make a fresh appoint- 
ment, if he still wished to see him. 

Of the vast congeries of buildings which then encased St. 
Stephen’s Chapel and its beautiful but degraded cloisters, little 
more than the Hall is left to us. The Hall we have, and in the 
main in the condition in which the men of that generation viewed 
it; as Canning viewed it, when with death in his face he paced its 
length on Peel’s arm, and suspecting, perhaps, that they two would 
meet no more, proved to all men the goodwill he bore his rival. 
Those among us whose memories go back a quarter of a century, 
and who can recall its aspect in term-time, with threescore bar- 
risters parading its length, and thrice as many suitors and attorneys 
darting over its pavement—all under the lofty roof which has no 
rival in Europe—will be able to picture it as Vaughan saw it when 
he entered. To the bustle attending the courts of law was added 
on this occasion the supreme excitement of the day. In every 
corner, on the steps of every court, eager groups wrangled and 
debated ; while above the hubbub of argument and the trampling 
of feet, the voices of ushers rose monotonously, calling a witness or 
enjoining order. 

Vaughan paused beside the cake-stall at the door and surveyed 
the scene. As he stood, one of two men who were pacing near 
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saw him, and with a whispered word left his companion and came 
towards him. 

‘Mr. Vaughan,’ he said, extending his hand with bland courtesy, 
‘I hope you are well. Can I do anything for you? We are dis- 
solved, but a frank is a frank for all that—to-day.’ 

‘No, I thank you,’ Vaughan answered. ‘The truth is, I had 
an appointment with the Chancellor for this afternoon. But 
I suppose he will not see me now.’ 

The other’s eyebrows met, with the result that his face looked 
less bland. He was a small man, with keen dark eyes and bushy 
grey whiskers, and an air of hawk-like energy which sixty years 
had not tamed. He wore the laced coat of a serjeant-at-law, 
powdered on the shoulders, as if he had but lately and hurriedly 
cast off his wig. ‘Good G—d!’ hesaid. ‘ With the Chancellor!’ 
And then, pulling himself up, ‘But I congratulate you. A 
student at the Bar, as I believe you are, Mr. Vaughan, who has 
appointments with the Chancellor has fortune indeed within his 
grasp.’ 

Vaughan laughed. ‘I fear not,’ he said. ‘There are appoint- 
ments and appointments, Serjeant Wathen. Mine is not of a 
professional nature.’ 

Still the serjeant’s face, do what he would, looked grim. He 
had his reasons for disliking what he heard. ‘Indeed!’ he said 
dryly. ‘Indeed! But I must not detain you. Your time,’ with 
a faint note of sarcasm, ‘is valuable.’ And with a civil salutation 
the two parted. 

Wathen went back to his companion. ‘Talk of the old one!’ 
he said. ‘Do you know who that is ?’ 

‘No,’ the other answered. They had been discussing the 
coming election. ‘ Who is it ?’ 

‘One of my constituents.’ 

His friend laughed. ‘Oh, come,’ he said. ‘I thought you 
had but one, serjeant—old Vermuyden.’ 

‘Only one,’ Wathen answered, his eyes travelling from group 
to group, ‘who counts or, rather, who did count. But thirteen 
who poll. And that’s one of them.’ He glanced frowning in the 
direction which Vaughan had taken. ‘And what do you think 
his business is here, confound him ?’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘ An appointment with old Wicked Shifts.’ 

‘With the Chancellor? Pheugh !’ 
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‘Ay,’ the serjeant answered morosely, ‘you may whistle. 
There’s some black business on foot, you may depend upon it. 
And ten to one it’s about my seat. He’s a broom,’ he continued, 
tugging at the whiskers which the late King had stamped with the 
imprimatur of fashion, ‘ that will make a clean sweep of us if we 
don’t take care. Whatever he does, there’s something behind it. 
Some bed-chamber plot, or some intrigue to get A out and put 
Bin. If it was a charwoman’s place he wanted, he’d not ask for 
it and get it. That wouldn’t please him. But he’d tunnel and 
tunnel and tunnel—and so he’d get it.’ 

‘Still,’ the other replied, with secret amusement—for he had 
no seat, and the woes of our friends, especially our better-placed 
friends, have their comic side—‘I thought that you had a safe 
thing, Wathen? That old Vermuyden’s nomination at Chippinge 
was as good as an order on the Bank of England ?’ 

‘It was,’ Wathen answered dryly. ‘But with the country 
wild for the Bill, there’s no saying what may happen anywhere. 
Safe!’ he continued with a snarl. ‘ Was there ever a safer seat 
than Westbury ? Or a man who had a place in better order than 
old Lopes, who owned it, and died last month ; taken from the evil 
to come, Jekyll said, for he never could have existed in a world 
without rotten boroughs! It’s not far from Chippinge, so I know— 
know it well. And I tell you his system was beautifu!—beautiful ! 
Yet when Peel was there—after he had ratted on the Catholic 
Claims and been thrown out at Oxford—Lopes made way for him, 
you remember ?—he would not have got in, no, by G—d he wouldn’t 
have got in if there had been a man against him. And the state in 
which the country was then, though there was a bit of a Protestant 
cry, too, wasn’t to compare with what it will be now. That man’— 
he shook his fist stealthily in the direction of the Chancellor’s 
Court—‘ has lighted a fire in England that will never be put out 
till it has consumed King, Lords, and Commons—ay, every stick 
and stone of the old Constitution. You take my word for it. And 
to think—to think,’ he added still more savagely, ‘that it is the 
Whigs have done this. The Whigs! who own more than half the 
land in the country ; who are prouder and stiffer than old George 
the Third himself ; who wouldn’t let you nor me into their Cabinet 
to save our lives. Bythe Lord,’ he concluded with gusto, ‘ they'll 
soon learn the difference !’ 

‘In the meantime—there’ll be dead cats and bad eggs flying, 
you think ?’ 
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Wathen groaned. ‘If that were the end of it,’ he said, ‘I’d 
not mind.’ 

‘ Still, with it all, you are pretty safe, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ With that fellow closeted with the Chancellor? No, no!’ 

‘Who is the young spark ?’ the other asked carelessly. ‘He 
looked a decentish kind of fellow. A little of the prig, perhaps.’ 

‘He’s that!’ Wathen answered. ‘A d——d prig. What’s 
more, a cousin of old Vermuyden’s. And what’s worse, his heir. 
That’s why they put him in the corporation and made him one of 
the thirteen. Thought the vote safe in the family, you see? And 
cheaper?’ He winked. ‘But there’s no love lost between him 
and old Sir Robert. A bed for a night once a year, and one day in 
the season among the turnips, and glad to see your back, my lad ! 
That’s about the position. Now I wonder if Brougham is going 
to try——_ But, Lord! there’s no guessing what is in that man’s 
head! He’s fuller of mischief than an egg of meat!’ 

The other was about to answer when one of the courts, in which 
a case of some difficulty had caused a late sitting, discharged its 
noisy, wrangling, perspiring crowd. The two stepped aside to 
avoid the evasion, and did not resume their talk. Wathen’s 
friend made his way out by the main door near which they had 
been standing ; while the serjeant, with looks which mirrored the 
gloom that a hundred Tory faces wore on that day, betook himself 
to the robing-room. There he happened upon another unfortunate. 
They fell to talking, and their talk ran naturally upon the Chancellor, 
upon old Grey’s folly in letting himself be led by the nose by such 
a rogue; finally, upon the mistakes of their own party. They 
differed on the last topic, and in that natural and customary state 
we may leave them. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE STORM. 


Tue Court of Chancery, the preserve for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury of Eldon and Delay, was the farthest from the entrance on 
the right-hand side of the Hall—a situation which enabled the 
Chancellor to pass easily to that other seat of his labours, the 
Woolsack. Two steps raised the Tribunals of the Common Law 
above the level of the Hall. But as if to indicate that this court 
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was not the seat of anything so common as law, but was the shrine 
of that more august conception, Patronage, and the altar to which 
countless divines of the Church of England looked with unwinking 
devotion, a flight of six or eight steps led up to the door. 

The privacy thus secured had been much to the taste of Lord 
Eldon. Doubt and delay flourish best in a close and dusty atmo- 
sphere ; and if ever there was aman to whom that which was was 
right, it was ‘Old Bags.’ Nor had Lord Lyndhurst, his immediate 
successor, quarrelled with an arrangement which left him at liberty 
to devote his time to society and his beautiful wife. But the man 
who now sat in the marble chair was of another kind from either 
of these. His worst enemy could not lay dulness to his charge ; 
nor could he who lectured the Whitbreads on brewing, who ex- 
plained their art to opticians, who vied with Talleyrand in the 
knowledge of French literature, who wrote eighty articles for the 
first twenty numbers of the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ be called a 
sluggard. Confident of his powers, Brougham loved to display 
them ; and the wider the arena the better he was pleased. His 
first sitting had been graced by the presence of three royal dukes, 
a whole Cabinet, and a score of peers in full dress. Having begun 
thus auspiciously, he was not the man to vegetate in the gloom of 
a dry-as-dust court, or to be content with an audience of suitors, 
whom equity, blessed word, had long stripped of their votes. 

Again and again during the last six months, by brilliant de- 
clamation or by astounding statement, he had filled his court to 
the last inch. The lions in the Tower, the tombs in the Abbey, 
the New Police—all were deserted ; and countryfolk flocked to 
Westminster, not to hear the judgments of the highest legal 
authority in the land, but to see with their own eyes the fugleman 
of reform—the great orator, whose voice, raised at the Yorkshire 
election, had found an echo that still thundered in the ears and 
the hearts of England. 

‘I am for Reform!’ he had said in the castle-yard of York ; 
and the people of England had answered: ‘So are we; and we 
will have it, or——’ 

The lacuna they had filled, not with words, but with facts 
stronger than words—with the flames of Kentish farmhouses and 
Wiltshire factories ; with political unions counting their members 
by scores of thousands; with midnight drillings and vague and 
sullen murmurings ; above all, with the mysterious terror of some 
great change which was to come—a terror that shook the most 
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thoughtless and affected even the Duke, as men called the Duke 
of Wellington in that day. For was not every crown on the 
Continent toppling ? 

Vaughan did not suppose that, in view of the startling event 
of the day, he would be admitted. But the usher, who occupied a 
high stool outside the great man’s door, no sooner read his card 
than he slid to the ground. ‘I think his lordship will see you, 
sir,’ he murmured blandly ; and he disappeared. 

He was back on the instant, and, beckoning to Vaughan to 
follow him, he proceeded some paces along a murky corridor, 
which the venerable form of Eldon seemed still to haunt. Opening 
a door, he stood aside. 

The room which Vaughan saw before him was stately and 
spacious, furnished with grave richness. A deep silence, inten- 
sified by the fact that the room had no windows, but was lighted 
from above, reigned in it—and a smell of law-calf. Here and there 
on a bookcase or a pedestal stood a marble bust of Bacon, or Selden, 
or Blackstone. And for a moment Vaughan fancied that these were 
its only occupants. On advancing further, however, he discovered 
two persons, who were writing busily at separate side-tables ; 
and one of them looked up and spoke. 

‘Your pardon, Mr. Vaughan!’ he said. ‘One moment, if you 
please !’ 

He was almost as good as his word, for less than a minute later 
he threw down the pen, and rose—a gaunt figure in a black frock- 
coat, and with a black stock about his scraggy neck—and came 
to meet his visitor. 

‘I fear that I have come at an untimely moment, my lord,’ 
Vaughan said, a little awed in spite of himself by what he knew 
of the man. 

But the other’s frank address put him at once at his ease. 
‘Politics pass, Mr. Vaughan,’ the Chancellor answered lightly, 
“but science remains.’ He did not explain, as he pointed to a 
seat, that he loved, above all things, to produce startling effects ; 
to dazzle by the ease with which he flung off one part and assumed 
another. 

Henry Brougham—so, for some time after his elevation to the 
peerage, he persisted in signing himself—was at this time at the 
zenith of his life, as of his fame. Tall, but lean and ungainly, 
with a long neck and sloping shoulders, he had one of the strangest 
faces which genius has ever worn. His clownish features, his 
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high cheek-bones, and queer bulbous nose are familiar to us ; for, 
something exaggerated by the caricaturist, they form week by 
week the trailing mask which mars the cover of ‘Punch.’ Yet 
was the face, with all its ugliness, singularly mobile; and the 
eyes, the windows of that restless and insatiable soul, shone, 
sparkled, laughed, wept, with incredible brilliance. That which 
he did not know, that which his mind could not perform—save 
sit still and be discreet—no man had ever discovered. And it was 
the knowledge of this, the sense of the strange and almost un- 
canny versatility of the man, which for a moment overpowered 
Vaughan. 

The Chancellor seated himself opposite his visitor, and placed 
a hand on each of his wide-spread knees. He smiled. ‘My 
friend,’ he said, ‘I envy you.’ 

Vaughan coloured shyly. ‘ Your lordship has little cause,’ he 
answered. 

‘Great cause,’ was the reply, ‘great cause! For as you are 
I was. And,’ he chuckled, as he rocked himself to and fro, ‘I have 
not found life very empty or very unpleasant. But it was not to 
tell you this that I asked you to wait on me, Mr. Vaughan, as you 
may suppose. Light! It is a singular thing that you at the 
outset of your career—even as I thirty years ago at the same 
point of mine—should take up such a parergon, and alight upon 
the same discovery.’ 

‘I do not think I understand.’ 

‘In your article on the possibility of the permanence of reflec- 
tions—to which I referred in my letter, I think ?’ 

‘Yes, my lord, you did.’ 

“You have restated a fact which I maintained for the first 
time more than thirty years ago! In my paper on colours, read 
before the Royal Society in—I think it was ’96.’ 

Vaughan stared. His colour rose slowly. ‘Indeed ?’ he said, 
in a tone from which he vainly strove to banish incredulity. 

‘You have perhaps read the paper ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I have.’ 

The Chancellor chuckled. ‘ And found nothing of the kind in 
it ?’ he said. 

Vaughan coloured still more deeply. He felt that the position 
was unpleasant. ‘ Frankly, my lord, if you ask me, no.’ 

* And you think yourself,’ with a grin, ‘ the first discoverer ?’ 

“I did.’ 
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Brougham sprang like a boy to his feet, and whisked his long, 
lank body to a distant bookshelf. Thence he took down a much- 
rubbed manuscript book. As he returned he opened this at a 
place already marked, and, laying it on the table, beckoned to the 
young man to approach. ‘Read that,’ he said waggishly, ‘and 
confess, young sir, that there were chiefs before Agamemnon.’ 

Vaughan stooped over the book, and having read looked up in 
perplexity. ‘But this passage,’ he said, ‘was not in the paper 
read before the Royal Society in ’96 2’ 

‘In the paper read? No. Nor yet in the paper printed ? 
There, too, you are right. And why? Because a sapient dunder- 
head who was in authority requested me to omit this passage. 
He did not believe that light passing through a small hole in the 
window-shutter of a darkened room impresses a view of external 
objects on white paper ; nor that, as I suggested, the view might 
be made permanent if cast instead on ivory rubbed with nitrate 
of silver!’ 

Vaughan was dumbfounded, and perhaps a little chagrined. 
‘It is most singular ! ’ he said. 

‘Do you wonder now that I could not refrain from sending for 
you ?’ 

 *T do not, indeed.’ 

The Chancellor patted him kindly on the shoulder, and by a 
gesture made him resume his seat. ‘No, I could not refrain,’ he 
continued ; ‘ the coincidence was too remarkable. If you come to 
sit where I sit, the chance will be still more singular.’ 

Vaughan coloured with pleasure. ‘Alas!’ he said, smiling, 
‘one swallow, my lord, does not make a summer.’ 

‘Ah, my friend,’ with a benevolent look. ‘ But I know more 
of you than you think. You were in the service, I hear, and left 
it. Cedant arma toga, eh ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Well, I, too, after a fashion. Thirty years ago I served a 
gun with Professor Playfair in the Volunteer Artillery at Edin- 
burgh. God knows,’ he continued complacently, ‘if I had gone 
on with it, where I should have landed! Where the Duke is, 
perhaps! More surprising things have happened.’ 

Vaughan did not know whether to take this, which was gravely 
and even sentimentally spoken, for jest or earnest. He did not 
speak. And Brougham, seated in his favourite posture, with a 
hand on*either knee, his lean body upright, and the skirts of his 
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black coat falling to the floor on either side of him, resumed. ‘I 
hear, too, that you have done well at the Academic,’ he said, ‘ and 
on the right side, Mr. Vaughan. Light? Ay, always light, my 
friend, always light! Let that be our motto. For myself,’ he 
continued earnestly, ‘ I have taken it in hand that this poor country 
shall never lack light again ; and by God’s help and Johnny Rus- 
sell’s Bill I'll bring it about! And not the phosphorescent light of 
rotten boroughs and corrupt corporations, Mr. Vaughan. No, nor 
the blaze of burning stacks, kindled by wretched, starving, ignorant 
—ay, above all, Mr. Vaughan, ignorant men! But the light of 
education, the light of a free Press, the light of good government 
and honest representation; so that whatever they lack henceforth 
they shall have voices and means and ways to make their wants 
known. You agree with me? But I know you do, for I hear 
how well you have spoken on that side. Mr. Cornelius,’ turning 
and addressing the gentleman who still continued to write at 
his table, ‘who was it told us of Mr. Vaughan’s speech at the 
Academic 2’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Mr. Cornelius answered grufily. 

‘No?’ the Chancellor said, not a whit put out. ‘He never 
knows anything!’ And then, throwing one knee over the other, 
he regarded Vaughan with closer attention. ‘Mr. Vaughan,’ he 
said, ‘ have you ever thought of entering Parliament ? ’ 

Vaughan’s heart bounded, and his face betrayed his emotions, 
Good heavens, was the Chancellor about to offer him a Govern- 
ment seat? He scarcely knew what to expect or what to say. 
The prospect, suddenly opened, blinded him. He muttered that 
he had not as yet thought of it. 

‘You have no connection,’ Brougham continued, ‘ who could 
help you to a seat? For if so, now is the time. Presently there 
will be a Reformed Parliament and a crowd of new men, and the 
road will be blocked by the throng of aspirants. You are not too 
young. Palmerston was not so old when Perceval offered him a 
seat in the Cabinet.’ 

The words, the tone, the assumption that such things were for 
him—that he had but to hold out his hand and they would fall 
into it—dropped like balm into the young man’s soul. Yet he was 
not sure that the other was serious, and he made a tremendous 
effort to hide the emotion he felt. ‘I am afraid,’ he said, with a 
forced smile, ‘ that I, my lord, am not Lord Palmerston.’ 

“No?’ Brougham answered, with a faint sneer. ‘But not 
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much the worse for that, perhaps. So that if you have any con- 
nection who commands a seat, now is the time.’ 

Vaughan shook his head. ‘I have none,’ he said, ‘except my 
cousin, Sir Robert Vermuyden.’ 

‘Vermuyden of Chippinge ?’ the Chancellor exclaimed, in a 
voice of surprise. 


‘The same, my lord.’ 
‘Good G—d!’ Brougham cried. It was not a mealy-mouthed 


age. And he leant back and stared at the young man. ‘ You 
don’t mean to say that he is your cousin ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

The Chancellor laughed grmly. *Oh, aear, dear!’ he said. 
‘I am afraid that he won’t help us much. I remember him in 
the House—an old high and dry Tory. I am afraid that, with 
your opinions, you’ve not much to expect from him. Still—Mr. 
Cornelius,’ to the gentleman at the table, ‘ oblige me with Old- 
field’s ‘‘ House of Commons,” the Wiltshire volume, and the private 
Borough List. Thank you. Let me see—ah, here it is!’ 

And he proceeded to read in a low tone, skipping from heading 
to heading : ‘ Chippinge, in the county of Wilts, has returned two 
members since the twenty-third of Edward III. Right of election 
in the Alderman and the twelve capital burgesses, who hold their 
places for life. Number of voters, thirteen. Patron, Sir Robert 
Vermuyden, Bart., of Stapylton House.’ 

‘Umph, as I thought,’ he continued, laying down the book. 
‘Now what does the list say?’ And, taking it in turn from his 
knee, he read : 

‘In Schedule A for total disfranchisement, the population 
under 2,000. Present members, Sergeant Wathen and Mr. Cooke, 
on nomination of Sir Robert Vermuyden; the former to oblige 
Lord Eldon, the latter by purchase. Both opponents of Bill; 
nothing to be hoped from them. The Bowood interest divides the 
corporation in the proportion of four to nine, but has not suc- 
ceeded in returning a member since the election of 1741—on peti- 
tion. The heir to the Vermuyden interest is——’ He broke off 
sharply, but continued to study the page. Presently he looked 
over it. 

‘ Are you the Mr. Vaughan who inherits ?’ he asked gravely. 

‘ The greater part of the estates—yes.’ 

Brougham laid down the book and rubbed his chin. ‘ Under 
those circumstances,’ he said, after musing a while, ‘don’t you 
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think that your cousin could be persuaded to return you as an 
independent member ? ’ 

Vaughan shook his head with decision. 

‘The matter is important,’ the Chancellor continued slowly; 
and as if he weighed his words. ‘I cannot precisely make a pro- 
mise, Mr. Vaughan ; but if your cousin could see the question of 
the Bill in another light, I have little doubt that any object in 
reason could be secured for him. If, for instance, it should be 
necessary in passing the Bill through the Upper House to create 
new—ch ?’ 

He paused, looking at Vaughan, who laughed outright. ‘Sir 
Robert would not cross the park to save my life, my lord,’ he 
said. ‘And I am sure he would rather hang outside the White Lion 
in Chippinge market-place than resign his opinions or his borough! ’ 

‘He'll lose the latter, whether or no,’ Brougham answered, 
with a touch of irritation. ‘Was there not some trouble about 
his wife ? I think I remember something.’ 

‘They were separated many years ago.’ 

‘She is alive, is she not ?’ 

* Yes.’ . 

Brougham saw, perhaps, that the subject was not palatable, 
and he abandoned it. With an abrupt change of manner he 
flung the books from him with the recklessness of a boy, and he 
raised his sombre figure to its height. ‘Well, well,’ he said, ‘I 
hoped for better things ; but I fear, as Tommy Moore sings— 

He’s pledged himself, though sore bereft 
Of ways and means of ruling ill, 


To make the most of what are left 
And stick to all that’s rotten still ! 


And by the Lord I don’t say that I don’t respect him. I respect 
every man who votes honestly as he thinks.’ And grandly, with 
appropriate gestures, he spouted : 
‘Who spurns the expedient for the right 
Scorns money’s all-attractive charms, 


And through mean crowds that clogged his flight 
Has nobly cleared his conquering arms. 


That’s the Attorney-General’s. He turns old Horace well, doesn’t 
he ?’ 

Vaughan coloured. Young and candid, he could not bear the 
thought of taking credit where he did not deserve it. ‘I fear,’ he 
said awkwardly, ‘that would bear rather hardly on me if we had 
a contest at Chippinge, my lord. Fortunately it is unlikely.’ 
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‘How would it bear hardly on you?’ Brougham asked, with 


interest. 

‘I have a vote.’ 

‘ You are one of the twelve burgesses ? ’ in a tone of surprise. 

* Yes, by favour of Sir Robert.’ 

The Chancellor, smiling gaily, shook his head. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘no; I do not believe you. You do yourself an injustice. Leave 
that sort of thing to older men. To Lyndhurst, if you will, d——d 
Jacobin as he is, preening himself in Tory feathers, and deter- 
mined whoever’s in he’ll not be out; or to Peel. Leave it! And 
believe me you'll not repent it. I,’ he continued loftily, ‘ have 
seen fifty years of life, Mr. Vaughan, and lived every year of them 
and every day of them, and I tell you that the thing is too dearly 
bought at that price.’ 

Vaughan felt himself rebuked ; but he made a fight. ‘And 
yet,’ he said, ‘are there no circumstances, my lord, in which such 
a vote may be justified ?’ 

‘A vote against your conscience—to oblige someone ? ” 

‘ Well, yes.’ 

‘A Jesuit might justify it. There is nothing which a Jesuit 
could not justify, I suppose. But though no man was stronger for 
the Catholic Claims than I was, I do not hold a Jesuit to be a man 
of honour. And that is where the difference lies. There! But,’ 
he continued, with an abrupt change from the lofty to the con- 
fidential, ‘let me tell you a fact, Mr. Vaughan. In ’29—was it 
in April or May of ’29, Mr. Cornelius ? ’ 

‘I don’t know to what you refer,’ Mr. Cornelius grunted. 

‘To be sure you don’t,’ the Chancellor replied, without any 
loss of good-humour ; ‘ but in April or May of ’29, Mr. Vaughan, 
the Duke offered me the Rolls, which is £7,000 a year clear for life, 

and compatible with a seat in the Commons. It would have suited 
me better in every way than the Seals and the House of Lords. 
It was the prize, to be frank with you, at which I was aiming ; and 
as at that time the Duke was making his right-about-face on the 
Catholic question, and was being supported by our side, I might 
have accepted it with an appearance of honour and consistency. 
But I did not accept it. I did not, though my refusal injured 
myself, and did no one any good. But there, I am chattering.’ 
He broke off, with a smile, and held out his hand. ‘ However, 
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You won’t forget that, I am certain. And you may be sure [ 
shall remember you. I am pleased to have made your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Vaughan. Decide on the direction, politics or the law, 
in which you mean to push, and some day let me know. In the 
meantime follow the light! Light, more light! Don’t let them 
lure you back into old Giant Despair’s cave, or choke you with 
all the dead bones and rottenness and foulness they keep there, 
and that, by God’s help, I’ll sweep out of the world before it’s a 
year older !’ 

And still talking, he saw Vaughan, who was murmuring his 
acknowledgments, to the door. 

When that had closed on the young man, Brougham came 
back, and, throwing wide his arms, yawned prodigiously. ‘ Now,’ 
he said, ‘if Lansdowne doesn’t effect something in that borough, 
I am mistaken.’ 

‘Why,’ Cornelius muttered curtly, ‘do you trouble about the 
borough ? Why don’t you leave those things to the managers ? ’ 

“Why? Why, first because the Duke did that last year, and 
you see the result—he’s out and we're in. Secondly, Corny, 
because I am like the elephant’s trunk, that can tear down a tree 
or pick up a pin.’ 

‘But in picking up a pin,’ the other grunted, ‘it picks up a 
deal of something else.’ 

‘Of what ?’ 

‘Dirt !’ 

‘Old Pharisee!’ the Chancellor cried. 

Mr. Cornelius threw down his pen, and, turning in his seat, 
opened fire on his companion. ‘Dirt!’ he reiterated sternly. 
‘And for what ? What will be the end of it when you have done 
all for them, clean and dirty? They'll not keep you. They use 
you now, but you’re a new man. What, you—you think to deal 
on equal terms with the Devonshires and the Hollands, the Lans- 
downes and the Russells! Who used Burke, and when they had 
squeezed him tossed him aside? Who used Tierney till they wore 
him and his fortune out? Who would have used Canning, but 

he did not trust them, and so they worried him—though they were 
all dumb dogs before him—to his death. Ay, and presently, when 
you have served their turn, they will cast you aside.’ 

‘ They will not dare!’ Brougham cried. 

‘Pshaw! You are Samson, but you are shorn of your strength. 
They have been too clever for you. While you were in the Commons 
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they did not dare. Harry Brougham was their master. So they 
lured you, poor fool, into the trap, into the Lords, where you may 
spout, and spout, and spout, and it will have as much effect as the 
beating of a bird’s wings against the bars of its cage!” 

‘ They will not dare!’ Brougham reiterated. 

‘You will see. They will throw you aside.’ 

Brougham walked up and down the room, his eyes glittering, 
his quaint, misshapen features working passionately. 

‘They will throw you aside,’ Mr. Cornelius repeated, watching 
him keenly. ‘You are a man of the people. You are in earnest. 
You are honestly in favour of retrenchment, of education, of reform. 
But to these Whigs—save and except to Althorp, who is that 
lusus nature, an honest man, and to Johnny Russell, who is a 
fanatic—these are but catchwords, stalking-horses, the means by 
which, after the dull old fashion of their fathers and their grand- 
fathers and their great-grandfathers, they think to creep into power. 
Reform, if reform means the representation of the people by the 
people, the rule of the people by the people, or by any but the old 
landed families—why, the very thought would make them sick !’ 

Brougham stopped in his pacing to and fro. ‘ You are right,’ 
he said sombrely. 

‘You acknowledge it ? ’ 

‘I have known it—here!’ And, drawing himself to his full 
height, he clapped his hand to his breast. ‘I have known it here 
for months. Ay, and though I have sworn to myself that they 
would not dare to treat me as they treated Burke, and Sheridan, 
and Tierney, and as they would have treated Canning, I knew it 
was a lie, my lad; I knew they would. My mother—ay, my old 
mother, sitting by the chimneyside, out of the world there, knew 
it, and warned me.’ 

‘Then why did you go into the Lords?’ Cornelius asked. 
‘Why be lured into the gilded cage, where you are helpless ? ’ 

‘Because, mark you,’ Brougham replied sternly, ‘if I had not, 
they had not brought in this Bill. And we had waited, and the 
people had waited, another twenty years, maybe !’ 

‘ And so you went into the prison-house shorn of your strength ? ’ 

Brougham looked at him with a gleam of ferocity in his brilliant 
eyes. ‘Ay,’ he said, ‘I did. And by that act,’ he continued, 
stretching his long arms to their farthest extent, ‘mark you, 
mark you, never forget it, I avenged all—not only all I may suffer 
at their hands, but all that every slave who ever ground in their 
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mill has suffered, the slights, the grudged meticulous office, the 
one finger lent to shake—all, all! I went into the prison-house, 
but when I did so I laid my hands upon the pillars. And their 
house falls, falls. I hear it—I hear it falling even now about 
their ears. They may throw me aside. But the house is falling, 
and the great Whig families—pouf !—-they are not in the heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the water that is under the 
earth. You call Reform their stalking-horse? Ay, but it is into 
their own Troy that they have dragged it ; and the clatter of strife 
you hear is the death-knell of their power. They have let in the 
waves of the sea, and dream fondly that they can say where they 
shall stop and what they shall not touch. They may as well 
speak to the tide when it flows; they may as well command the 
North Sea in its rage; they may as well bid Hume be silent, or 
Wetherell be sane. You say I am spent, Cornelius ; and so I am, 
it may be. I know not. But this I know! Never again will the 
families say “Go!” and he goeth, and “Do!” and he doeth, 
as in the old world that is passing—passing even this minute, 
passing with the Bill. No,’ he continued, throwing out his arms 
with passion; ‘for when they thought to fool me, and to shut 
me dumb among dumb things behind the gilded wires, I knew 
—I knew that I was dragging down their house upon their 
heads.’ 

Mr. Cornelius stared at him. ‘By G—d!’ he said. ‘I believe 
you are right. I believe that you are a cleverer man than I 
thought you were.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


TWO LETTERS. 


THe Hall was empty when Vaughan came forth: and as the 
young man strode down its echoing length there was nothing save 
his own footsteps on the pavement to distract his mind from the 
scene in which he had taken part. He was excited and a little 
uplifted, as was natural. The promises made, if they were to be 
counted as promises, were of the vague and indefinite character 
which it is as easy to evade as to fulfil. But the Chancellor had 
spoken to him as to an equal, and treated him as one who had but 
to choose a career to succeed in it, and to win the highest prizes 
which it could bestow. This was flattering ; nor was it, to a young 
man who had little experience of the world, less flattering to be 
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deemed the owner of a stake in the country, and a person through 
whom offers of the most confidential and important character 
might be properly made. 

He walked to his rooms in Bury Street with a pleasant warmth 
at his heart. And at the Academic that evening, where owing to 
the events of the day there was a fuller house than had ever been 
known, and a fiercer debate, he championed the Government and 
upheld the dissolution in a speech which not only excelled his 
previous efforts, but was a surprise to those who knew him best. 
Afterwards he recognised that his peroration had been only a 
paraphrase of Brougham’s impassioned ‘Light! More Light!’ 
and that the whole owed more than he cared to remember to the 
same source. But, after all, why not? It was not to be expected 
that he should at once rise to the heights of the greatest of living 
orators. And it was much that he had made a hit ; that as he left 
the room he was followed by all eyes. 

Nor did a qualm worthy of the name trouble him until the 
morning of the 27th, five days later—a Wednesday. Then he 
found beside his breakfast plate two letters bearing the postmark 
of Chippinge. 

‘What’s afoot!’ he muttered. But he had a prevision before 
he broke the seal of the first. And the contents bore out his fears. 
The letter ran thus : 

‘ Stapylton, Chippinge. 

‘Dear Sir,—I make no apology for troubling you in a matter 
in which your interest is second only to mine and which is also 
of a character to make apology beside the mark. It has not been 
necessary to require your presence at Chippinge upon the occasion 
of former elections. But the unwholesome ferment into which 
the public mind has been cast by the monstrous proposals of 
Ministers has nowhere been more strongly exemplified than here, 
by the fact that, for the first time in half a century, the right of 
our family to nominate the members for the Borough is challenged. 
Since the year 1783 no serious attempt has been made to disturb 
the Vermuyden interest. And I have yet to learn that—short of 
this anarchical Bill, which will sweep away all the privileges attach- 
ing to property—such an attempt can be made with any chance 
of success. 

‘I am informed nevertheless that Lord Lansdowne, presuming 
on a small connection in the Corporation, intends to send at least 
one candidate to the poll. Our superiority is so great that I should 
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not, even so, trouble you to be present, were it not an object to 
discourage these attempts by the exhibition of our full strength, 
and were it not still more important to do so at a time when the 
existence of the Borough is at stake. 

‘Isaac White will apprise you of the arrangements to be made 
and will keep you informed of all matters which you should know. 
Be good enough to let Mapp learn the day and hour of your arrival, 
and he will see that the carriage and servants meet the coach at 
Chippenham. Probably you will come by the York House. It 
is the most convenient. 

‘T have the honour to be 
Your sincere kinsman, 
RoBertT VERMUYDEN. 


‘To Arthur Vermuyden Vaughan, Esquire, 
17 Bury Street, St. James’s.’ 


Vaughan’s face grew long, and his fork hung suspended above 
his plate, as he perused the old gentleman’s epistle. When all was 
read he laid it down, and whistled. ‘ Here’s a fix!’ he muttered. 
And he thought of his speech at the Academic ; and for the first 
time he was sorry that he had made it. ‘ Here’sa fix!’ he repeated. 
*‘What’s to be done ?’ 

He was too much disturbed to go on with his breakfast, and he 
tore open the other letter. It was from Isaac White, his cousin’s 
attorney and agent. It ran thus: 


‘ High Street, Chippinge, 
April 25, 1831. 


‘ Chippinge Parliamentary Election. 


‘Srr,—I have the honour to inform you, as upon former occa- 
sions, that the writ in the above is expected and that Tuesday the 
3rd day of May will be appointed for the nomination. It has not 
been needful to trouble you heretofore, but on this occasion I have 
reason to believe that Sir Robert Vermuyden’s candidates will be 
opposed by nominees in the Bowood Interest, and I have therefore, 
honoured Sir, to intimate that your attendance will oblige. 

‘The Vermuyden dinner will take place at the White Lion on 
Monday the 2nd, when the voters and their friends will sit down 
at 5 p.m. The Alderman will preside, and Sir Robert hopes that 
you will be present. The procession to the Hustings will leave the 
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White Lion at ten on Tuesday the 10th, and a poll, if demanded, 
will be taken after the usual proceedings. 

‘ Any change in the order of the arrangements will be punctually 
communicated to you. 

‘I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your humble obedient servant, 
Isaac Wuire. 
Arthur V. Vaughan, Esq. 
(late H.M.’s 14th Dragoons), 
17 Bury Street, London.’ 


Vaughan flung the letter down and resumed his breakfast 
moodily. It was a piece of shocking ill-fortune, that was all there 
was to be said. 

Not that he really regretted his speech! It had committed 
him a little more deeply, but morally he had been committed before. 
It is a poor conscience that is not scrupulous in youth ; and he was 
convinced, or almost convinced, that if he had never seen the 
Chancellor he would still have found it impossible to support Sir 
Robert’s candidates. 

For he was sincere in his support of the Bill; a little because 
it flattered his intellect to show himself above the prejudices of 
the class to which he belonged ; more, because he was of an age 
to view with resentment the abuses which the Bill promised to sweep 
away. A Government truly representative of the people, such as 
this Bill must create, would not tolerate the severities which still 
disgraced the criminal law. It would not suffer the heartless 
delays which made the name of Chancery synonymous with ruin. 
Under it spring-guns and man-traps would no longer scare the owner 
from his own coverts. The poor would be taught, the slave would 
be freed. Above all, whole classes of the well-to-do would no longer 
be deprived of a voice in the State. No longer would the rights of 
one small class override the rights of all other classes. 

He was at an age, in a word, when hope invites to change ; 
and he was for the Bill. ‘Ay, by Jove, I am!’ he muttered, 
casting the die in fancy, ‘and I'll not be set down! It will be 
awkward! It will be odious! But I must go through with it!’ 

Still, he was sorry. He sprang from the class which had pro- 
fited by the old system—that system under which some eight 
score men returned a majority of the House of Commons. He 
had himself the prospect of returning two members. He could, 
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therefore, enter to a degree—at times to a greater degree than 
he liked—into the feelings with which the old-fashioned and the 
interested, the prudent and the timid, viewed a change so 
great and so radical. But his main objection was personal. He 
hated the necessity which forced him to cross the wishes and to 
trample on the prejudices of an old man whom he regarded with 
respect, and even with reverence: a solitary old man, the head 
of his family, to whom he owed the very vote he must withhold ; 
and who would hardly be brought, even by the logic of facts, 
to believe that one of his race and breeding could turn against 
him. 

Still it must be done ; the die was cast. The sooner, therefore, 
it was done, the better. He would go down to Stapylton at once, 
while his courage was high ; and he would tell Sir Robert. Then, 
whatever came of it, he would have nothing with which to reproach 
himself. In the heat of resolve he felt very brave and very vir- 
tuous ; and the moment he rose from breakfast he went to the 
coach office, and finding that the York House, the fashionable 
Bath coach, was full for the following day, he booked an outside 
seat on the Bristol White Lion coach, which also passed through 
Chippenham. From Chippenham, Chippinge is distant a short 
nine miles. 

That evening proved to be memorable ; for the greater part of 
London was illuminated by the Reformers in honour of the Dis- 
solution ; not without rioting and drunkenness, violence on the 
part of the mob, and rage on the side of the minority. When 
Vaughan passed through the streets before six next morning, on 
his way to the White Horse Cellars, traces of the night’s work still 
remained ; and where the early sun fell on them showed ugly and 
grisly and menacing enough. A moderate reformer might well 
have blenched at the sight, and questioned—as many did ques- 
tion—whither this was tending. But Vaughan was late; the 
eoach, one out of three which were waiting to start, was horsed. 
He had only eyes, as he came hurriedly up, for the seat he had 
reserved behind the coachman. 

It was empty, and so far his fears were vain. But it annoyed 
him to find that his next-door neighbour was a young lady travelling 
alone. She had the seat on the near side. 

He climbed up quickly, and to reach his place had to pass 
before her. The space between the seat and the coachman’s box 
was narrow, and as she rose to allow him to pass she glanced up. 
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Their eyes met; Vaughan raised his hat in mute apology, and took 
his seat. He said no word. But a miracle had happened, as 
miracles do happen, when the world is young. In his mind, as he 
sat down, he was not repeating ‘ What a nuisance!’ but was saying, 
‘What eyes! What a face! And, oh, heaven, what beauty! 
What blush-rose cheeks! What a lovely mouth!’ 


For ’twas from eyes of liquid blue 
A host of quivered Cupids flew, 
And now his heart all bleeding lies 
Beneath the army of the eyes. 


He gazed gravely at the group of watermen and nightbirds 
who stood in the roadway below, waiting to see the coach start. 
And apparently he was unmoved. Apparently he was the same 
Arthur Vermuyden Vaughan who had passed round the boot of 
the coach to reach the ladder and his place. But he was not the 
same. His thoughts were no longer querulous, full of the haste he 
had made, and the breakfast he had to make; but of a pair of 
gentle eyes that had looked for one instant into his, of a modest 
face, sweet and shy, of a Quaker-like bonnet that ravished as no 
other bonnet had ever ravished the most susceptible ! 

He was still gazing at the group of loiterers, without seeing 
them, when he became aware that an elderly woman plainly but 
respectably dressed, who was standing by the forewheel of the 
coach, was looking up at him, and trying to attract his attention, 
Seeing that she had caught his eye she spoke : 

‘Gentleman! Gentleman!’ she said—but in a restrained 
voice, as if she did not wish to be generally heard. ‘The young 
lady’s address! Please say that she’s not left it! For the laun- 
dress !’ 

He turned and made sure that there was only one of the sex 
on the coach. Then—to be honest, not without a tiny flutter at 
his heart—he addressed his neighbour. ‘Pardon me,’ he said, 
‘ but there is someone below who wants your address.’ 

She turned her eyes on him and his heart gave a perceptible 
jump. ‘My address?’ she echoed in a voice as sweet as her face. 
‘I think that there must be some mistake.’ And then for a moment 
she looked at him as if she doubted his intentions. 

The doubt was intolerable. ‘It’s for the laundress,’ he said. 
‘See, there she is!” 
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The girl rose to look over the side of the coach and perforce 
leant across him. He saw that she had the slenderest waist and 
the prettiest figure—he had every opportunity of seeing. Then 
the coach started with a jerk, and if she had not steadied herself 
by laying her hand on his shoulder, she must have relapsed on his 
knees. As it was she fell back safely into her seat. She blushed. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ she said. 

But he was looking back. He had his eye on the woman, 
who remained in the roadway, pointing after the coach and appar- 
ently asking a bystander some question respecting it—perhaps 
where it stopped. ‘There she is!’ he exclaimed. ‘The woman 
with the umbrella! She is pointing after us.’ 

His neighbour looked back but made nothing of it. ‘I know 
no one in London,’ she said a little primly—but with sweet prim- 
ness—‘ except the lady at whose house I stayed last night. And 
she is not able to leave the house. It must be a mistake.’ And 
with a gentle reserve which had in it nothing of coquetry, she 
turned her face from him. 

Tantivy! Tantivy! Tantivy! They were away, bowling down 
the slope of broad empty Piccadilly with the four nags trotting 
merrily, and the April sun gilding the roofs of the houses, and 
falling aslant on the verdure of the Green Park. Then merrily up 
the rise to Hyde Park Corner, where the new Grecian Gates looked 
across at the equally new arch on Constitution Hill; and where 
Apsley House, the residence of ‘the Duke,’ hiding with its new 
coat of Bath stone the old brick walls, peeped through the trees 
at the statue of Achilles, erected ten years back in the Duke’s 
honour. 

But, alas! what was this? Wherefore the crowd that even 
at this early hour was large enough to fill the roadway and engage 
the attention of the New Police? Vaughan looked and saw that 
every blind in Apsley House was lowered, and that more than 
half of the windows were shattered. And the little French gentle- 
man who, to the coachman’s disgust, had taken the box-seat, saw 
it too; nay, had seen it before, for he had come that way to the 
coach office. He pointed to the silent, frowning mansion, and 

snapped his fingers. 

‘That is your reward for your Vellington!’ he cried, turning 
in his excitement to the two behind him. ‘And his lady, I am 
told, she lie déad behind the broken vindows! They did that 
last night, your canaille! But he vill not forget! And when the 
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refolution come—bah—he vill have the iron hand! He vill be 
the Emperor and he vill repay !’ 

No one answered ; they treated him with silent British scorn. 
But they one and all stared back at the scene, at the grim blind 
house in the early sunshine, and the gaping crowd—as long as it 
remained in sight. And some, no doubt, pondered the sight. 
But who, with a pretty face beside him and a long day’s drive 
before him, a drive by mead and shining river, over hill and down, 
under the walls of grey churches and by many a market-place 
and cheery inn-yard—who would long dwell on changes past or 
to come? Or fret because in the womb of time might lie that 
‘ refolution ’ of which the little Frenchman spoke ? 


(To be continued.) 








